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Purity Personified 


No other soap leaves such a sense of freshness 
and cleanliness as Lifebuoy Soap. Use it any 
Way you wish and you will find it has unusual 
and exceptional properties. It not only cleanses 
like magic but also safeguards the health, as it 
disinfects— purifies, at the same time. Buy a 
cake and use it all:up:and-if not all we say of 
it, dealer will promptly refund purchase money 
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On the Train and Off 


Among the things indispensable to comfort and 
good appearance this summer, take away with 


you plenty of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Its peculiar healing properties cleanse wzthoul 
irritating the skin burned by wind and sun— 
keeping it smooth, firm and white. An instant correc- 
tive of odor from perspiration, producing a sense of 
perfect skin-freshness, it is invaluable in traveling 
and out-of-door life. Twenty-five cents everywhere. 

Special offer ind Facial Cream sent for cts. to pay 

Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. Ke 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.. Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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Vibration is the Law of Life. 
) T B A } T O IN The New Practice of the 20th 
Century. 


Dr. King’s system is the most perfect, practical and sational means of 
mechanical massage known to the scientific world to-day. 


NO ELECTRICITY. 


All forms of disease yield to vibration. It revolutionizes the physician’s 
practice. It does away with the old forms of massage, both mechanical 
and manual. It is the physician’s leading instrument.—(Now in use by 
practitioners of all schools.) It is the family stand-by. It is a perfect 
exercise from head to foot, without putting forth any effort. Is suited to 
all ~~ from the baby to the aged. It will positively add years to any 
one’s life. 

It is the ladies’ beautifier. It is used in the best barber shops and hair 
dressing parlors, giving the most perfect face and scalp massage. 


Instruments for the physician’s office; instruments for the home; instru- 
ments for barbers’ practice; instruments for hair dressers; instruments 
for travelers; special instruments for ladies’ home use for body, face and 
scalp; instruments for the osteopath. Send for complete illustrated cata- 
logue. 


KING VIBRATOR CO. citinttzarion, sis0 000 


Main Office and Show Rooms: 806 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Tele 
phone Black 5144. Phelan Bullding, second floor. 
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AUTOMOBILES 





AT LAST AT A REALLY 
POPULAR PRICE aow $450 


FOR THE MOST MODERN, PRACTICAL, AND GENERALLY USE- 
FUL VEHICLE EVER PRODUCED 
GASOLINE POWER, four horse-power. 
LIGHT WEIGHT, 350 pounds,—no more than a buggy. 
SIMPLICITY, no concealed machinery, only one place to oil, dust and water 
proof, starts instantly. 
EASY RIDING, very long wheel base, perfect springs. 
LUGGAGE SPACE, entire body available for parcels. 
ECONOMY, fifty miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
SPEED, thirty miles an hour. 
HILL CLIMBING, 17 degrees grade with two people. 
DISTANCE, 100 miles on a filling. _ Costs NOTHING when you don’t use 
it 
Costs VERY LITTLE when you do use it. 
Adapted for all uses, business or pleasure, city or country. 
First shipment arrives July rst. 


SUNSET AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1814 MARKET STREET, near Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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TO NO PAH--TONOPAH | 


INVEST NOW IN TONOPAH CENTRAL MINING STOCK 


Advanced in Price January 15 from 25 cents to 50 cents a Share. Sure to go to 


Par--$1.00 Per Share--Soon. 
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No risk whatever in investing in stock in the Tonopah Central Mining Company. 
It’s bound to double and quadruple in value very soon. 100,000 shares of treasury 
= gaa being sold WHOLLY FOR THE PURPOSE OF DEVELOPING THE PROP- 

The Company owns eight of the best-located claims. The ore is rich in gold and 
silver. Work is now going rapidly forward. A double compartment shaft is now 
down 90 feet, fully timbered throughout. The following extract is from the Mining and 
Engineering Review, and bears out the claims of eminent experts that the Tono 
pah Central Mining Company’s property is more favorably located than any of the 
other properties in the Tonopah District.“Another rich strike has been made in 
Tonopah. This time it is in the main shaft of the California Tonopah, which adjoins 
the Tonopah Central (formerly known as the St. Patrick group.) A ledge of ore has 
been opened up which goes over $500 per ton and is in direct line with the Tonopah 
Central Ledge.” 

The stock of this company is non-assessable, with a par value of $1.00 per 
share. The location of the company’s mine on the slope of Butler Mountain, be 
tween the famous Mispah Ledge and the rich strikes of Gold Mountain, indicates that 
its stock will be a dividend paying investment, and that it will have an early in- 
crease in value. 

A hoist capable of sinking to a depth of 350 feet has been installed, and it is 
only a matter of a short time when the ledge will be ,encountered. The Califor- 
nia Tonopah struck their ledge at a depth of 127 feet, and it is 40 feet wide and is 
continued through the properties of the Tonopah Central Mining Company. 

All stockholders participate equally in the profits of the company. 

Investors in shares of this company have no taxes, no assessments, fines, inter- 
ests or liabilities of any kind to pay. 

The shareholders’ interests are mutual and collective. There is no preferred stock, 
inasmuch as the original stockholders have placed all their stock in escrow, there 
to remain until the mine is on an absolutely dividend paying basis. 

No safer or more profitable investment can be made than is offered you in the 
shape of stock in the TONOPAH CENTRAL MINING CO. Address all communications 


and make remittances to 


OFFICES 41-28 CALL BUILDING. J 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ° 


H. N. CLAUSEN, Assistant Secretary. 
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he PASSING of the HORSE 


H The silent horse power of this runabout is Ss 
L ze 


measurable, dependable and spontaneous— 

the horse-power generated by supplies of hay 

and oats is variable, uncertain and irresponsive. 
There is ‘‘Nothing to watch but the road’? when 


go to you drive 
o 
f The Oldsmobile 
—— The Best Thing on Wheels 
f You see it everywhere. Doctors, Lawyers and 
“ae: Merchants find the Oldsmobile the most practi- 
4 cal vehicle for business purposes. Ladies and 
3 children can readily understand its 
z M\ mechanism. Unvarying reliability 


proves it is built to run and does tt 
Price $650.00 


Selling Agencies are established in 
all the larger cities where you will 
be gladly accorded the privilege 
of tryi Rite Oldsmobile on the 
_ oe for illustrated book 
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7 in- 8,555 feet above the level of the sea, on the 
Western side of Mt. Shasta lies Sisson’s Tavern 
nestled among the pines of the Sterras Tele- 

it is phone, telegra~b and dally mail. halfa mile from 

the Rallroad Station, with free bus meeting all 
ifor- trains. Magnificent scenery, mild. refreshing, 

id is healthful climate, pure air and lote of comfort. 
Fare $12 00 for round trip from San Francisco 
With additions) $1.50for sleeping car accommo: 
dations. Rates $250 per day or $14.00 per week 
and upward. For {pformation cal! at Soutbern 

nter- Pacific Information Bureav. 618 Market Street, 
Peck’s Tourist Information Bureau. 11 Montgo- 

rock metry 8t.. Traveler's Informati pn Bureau, 6380 

OCK, Market &t.,8.F.orat 410 fo. Broadway, Los 

here Angeles. Cal. For accommedations address 


& vay Rs Shy Se THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


SISSON, CAL. 
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When Going East 


Be sure and see that your 
ticket reads via the 






















Colorado 
Midland Ry. 


“THE PIKES PEAK ROUTE” 


View the grandest 
y in C rT a 


See 


Glenwood Springs 
Manitou 
Colorado Springs 
etc. 
































For full information write to 





W. H. DAVENPORT Cc. H. SPEERS 
General Agent Gen’l. Pass. Agent 
647 Market St., S. F., Cal. Denver, Colo. 
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PIMPLES, FRECKLES, Etc., 


Quickly Removed 
And the Skin Made Beautiful, 
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of thethousands of letters I receive which praise 


its merits. 
PROOF POSITIVE 

June 15, 1902, Dr. J. B.SILVER, 12 CAUSEWAY 
8T., BOSTON, MASS., writes: I recommend your 
wonderful Face Bleach in the treatment of skin dis- 
eases and in the successful removal of all blotches 
and pimples. I daily receive the hichest compli- 
ments of the efficacy of your Face Bleach. 

June 23, 1902. Mrs. MARY WILCOX, MT. JEW- 
ETT, PA., writes: I have been using your Face 
Bleach for some time. It has done wonders for 
me. 1 had a very Fam and panels skin; now my 
skin is smooth and not oily at all. 

June 21, 1902. Miss MARY MOONEY, EBER- 
VALE, PA., writes: Iam using your Face Bleach 


OAR e hp ocrocteocrod 


and my freckles are fading quite fast. 

Face Bleach will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 per bottle. Book ** How to Be 
Beautiful ” sent an —_ est for 6 cents stamps 
RT, 6 E. 


MME. A. RUPP 14th St., New York City. 
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FENCING CIRL 


SOFA PILLOW ART COVER 


FREE 


Size 24%24 inches, with the popular Nickell 
jagazine 6 months for so cents. 
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Lithographed in beautiful colors on Satin Finish 
Art Ticking, equal in effect to an oil painting. 
Money Back If Not Satisfactory.’ Any one of 
these covers Absolutely Free for securing 15 
three months’ trial subscriptions at 10 cents each 
50 subjects to select from. 100 other useful 


premiums. Single Copies 5 Cents 
NICKELL MAGAZINE 
Dept. s. NEW YORK 

















HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


Junction Market, Hayes, Larkin and 9th Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Every Market street cable car except the McAllister St., 


cars pass the hotel. 


A thoroughly modern first-class family and Commercial 
Hotel. Rates: American plan—$2.50 per day and up 
wards. European plan--$1.00 per day and upwards. 
Special terms to permanent guests. 


CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R, and J. H. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 





San Francisco 


News Letter 


Devoted to the leading interests of 
California and the Pacific Coast. 


-_—— 





$4 per year 10c per copy 
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“— A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 
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—— “The staying power it gives me 
is great.”’---Eugen Sandow. 
Liberal Samples ot Powder, Biscuit, Cocoa 
— and Chocolate sent to any address on 
receipt of 15¢. to cover cost of postage. 
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PLASMON CO. 
_ 118 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 
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The Commercial 
Revolution 


In the space of quarter of a century there has taken place along all lines of com- 
merce a change so tremendous and far reaching in its consequences, that it might well 
be termed a revolution. The force that has produced this change is publicity. It has 
altered methods, recreated standards of comparison, multiplied results. It has raised 
infinitely the expansive power of each and every business. It has almost eliminated the 
factor of time, so that a colossal business, instead of being the slow growth of years, may 
spring into existence full grown, as Minerva is said to have sprung from the head of Jove. 

The business man has no longer justification for wasting time over the question: 
does advertising pay? His attitude would resemble that of the rustic in the fable who 
stood by the river’s brink to wait till the water flowed past. While he questioned the 
dollars and cents value of publicity his competitor would have stolen a march and left 
him far in the rear. But though no one can doubt the efficiency of advertising in view 
of the results which it— and in some cases it alone —has accomplished, it must be 


admitted that the simple recommendation: «*Go ahead and advertise’’ cannot be profit- 
ably followed without a large amount of deliberation. 


The questions that have to be intelligently answered before a business man is safe 
in spending his money on advertising are many and various. Experimentation is always 
interesting but in advertising it is very costly, and there is no problem involving the 
welfare of his business in which a man should more earnestly seek for light than in this 
of publicity. How much should he spend in advertising; what mediums will bring 
him the best results; in what form should his appeal to the public appear; should it be 
reinforced by the aid of illustrations; should he use large space in a few publications or small 
space in many; how should he proceed when the public responds to his published appeal ? 

It is in answering such questions that we, as a fully organized and equipped 
advertising agency, are in a position to be of substantial service to the advertiser. We 
do not merely expend the appropriation which he decides to apply on publicity — 
we think for him. We give earnest consideration to the question: what is best for 
this particular case? We select the mediums, write the advertising and advise as to 
the best methods of following up results, always keeping in mind the individual 
characteristics of the advertising proposition. And this we are able to do efficiently 
because we possess the combined knowledge and experience which alone will make 
advertising successful. Our clients are making money through our efforts. We will 
be pleased to number you among them. 


Snyder, Johnson & Hindman 


Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
Tribune Building, CHICAGO 
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HOTEL EPPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, NEW YORK ITY 


Absolutely Fireproof 
European Plan Exclusively 


DQ Wo29}J9g ‘so1AINg ywWoTDYy” 


Don’t pay exorbitant rates at old hotels. 
Here we offer you everything modern at 


MODERATE RATES. 


Travelers arriving by any of the Ferries, Ocean Steam~ 
ers, or Fall River Boats, can take the 9th Avenue Elevated 
Railway to 59th Street from which the Hotel Empire is 
only one minute’s walk. 

From Grand Central Station take cars n.arked Broad 
wayand 7th Avenue. Seven minutes to Empire. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres, 

All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklets. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 


Large Library of Choice Literature. 


**9uISIN 








ILLUSTRATING is a Money-Making 


profession. We teach you by mail to become 
an Illustrator, Ad.-Writer, Journalist, 
Proofreader, Bookkeeper, Stenograph- 
er, Electrician, Electrical Engineer,ectc. 
Write for Free illustrated book, “Struggles 
With the World,” and mention the subject 
which interests you. Correspondence Insti- 
tute of America, Box 842 SCRANTON, PA. 




















TOOTHACHE 


You don’t know when you will get it. “C. F. C.’ 
Toothache Relief stops it instantly. A bottle of it 
should be in every home in case of emergency. By mail 
25 cents, 


HUMESTON, CHEM. CO. 
HUMESTON, IOWA. 








WM. SCHROEDER, 


TELEPHONE 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
CAL. 


Gold Medal California Midwinter International Exposition 1894. 


Grand Silver Medal World’s Exposition, 


Paris, 1900. 


Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited. 
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East Oakland, California. 
Feb. 18, 1903. 
Messrs. Bullard & Breck, 
181 Post Street. 
dan Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen :— 

The large ‘‘Colt”” Acetylene Gas plant in- 
stalled by you last December to light the six 
cottages belonging to the Mrs Mary R. 
Smith Trust, for Orphan Children, in East 
Oakland, Cal.. and the “Colt” Carbide Feed 
Generator put inearly tn January on Mr. 
Smith's private grounds are working very 
satisfactorily. Iam pleased to be able to 
fully recommend the “Colt” for simplicity, 
effectiveness and economy. 

Yours very truly, 
Jobn P. Froumuiler, 
Supt. for Mr. F. M. Smith. 


Acetylene Gas 
Carbide-Feed Generator 
LIGHTS ANY BUILDING 
ANYWHERE 


Better than city gas or electricity—cheaper than kerosene. Send for free booklet. 
PACIFIO COAST BRANC MAIN OFFICE 


H 
sor teehee” J. B. COLT CO, * Rese Bee 


The largest manufacturers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons. 
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If you want most for | 


Skin D iseases (e °| your money insist on 


8 

Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- LW Pp r e S 1 d € n t 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other yma P a 
skin troubles, can be promptly cured by | being stamped in the 
buckle when you buy 


1) =\ | Suspenders 
10) 50 cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop, 

or post prepaid from 
Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- F . & an ro, yng 
sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet Suhtaniadeide pee ne 


most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 


gore “cl in 24 hours. In cases of B R O M O = K O L 


Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take no substitute and 

see that every bottle bears my signature. THE NERVE 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. R RESTORER...... 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Seasickness, Consti- 
he Cheats Heanctant " pation and Byspebsia 


Prince St., New York. 
For sale eoerywhere 


Booklet on the rational treat- j 
FREE {one of diseases sent free. Accept no substitute 
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Subscribed Capital........ccccccccces £b<:c@acou sees wens senssae $13,000,000 
PN, NII 6.0.6 cis ce-asid-adwoedeasies teens reer ere rr . 2,500,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund. 350,000 
NENT SOON UNIS 5 0:6:654.0:6.6:5.400034 5 h5 05 0d00 50 tAEE RTOS ES 100,000 
ITS PURPOSE IS 
To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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F all the new books received in 

a month were to be reviewed in 

one issue of the magazine there 
would be space for little else this 
season, so fast do the new publica- 
tions crowd forward, craving notice. 
While there are many of these that 
deserve little remark or can be 
passed with a word, others merit 
hearty recognition and offer allur- 
ing opportunities for the critic who 
would rather praise than blame. As 
usual works of fiction predominate, 
although we should welcome, were 
they sent us, any number of books 
such as those of Van Dyke and 
Whitman and Adler, noticed below, 
and we should particularly like to 
receive any books for children that 
are put forth. There seems to be 
an unusual lack of new juvenile lit- 
erature; indeed, there has always 
been a singular dearth of stories 
for girls of from twelve to sixteen, 
while the books for boys of that 
age are many. A fortune awaits 
a new Louisa Alcott or Mrs. Whit- 
ney, who will write stories for girls. 

The tastes of the girl of to- 
day are happily more general, 
broader and deeper than were those 
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of her sisters or her cousins or her 
aunts of a generation ago. The 
Elsie books are, fortunately, forbid- 
den in some, at least, of the public 
libraries, and sickly sentimentality 
has been condemned in books as well 
as in reality. But we are sadly in 
need of some bright, vigorous stories 
of “sure-enough” girls. 

That some of the 
worst sort of old- 
fashioned senti- 
mental sensation- 
alism can be blatantly presented to 
the public of to-day by a creditable 
house whose name has been taken 
as the cachet of a book’s standard 
qualities, is a subject of much 
amazement. After dragging through 
the entire length of this latest atro- 
city bound within inviting covers, 
after conscientiously trying to find 
its good points or any excuse at 
all for its being, I laid down the book 
with a sigh for the wasted time spent 
on it. The worst possible imitation 
of “The House on the Marsh,” “Jane 
Eyre” and “Children of the Abbey,” 
it rivals Laura Jean Libbey in ex- 
travagances. It might be expected 
as a “leader” in the “Fireside Com- 
panion,” and in any case it is one 
of the books perilous for the young 
or the thoughtless, because it is 
wholly untrue to life,’ yet poses its 
characters in such a way that the 
ignorant will not recognize the bur- 
lesque actors these really are. Not 
only is the story absurd and grew- 
some, but the style is amateurish to 
the last degree; still for anyone who 
can overlook bad writing and likes 
to read of double-distilled villains, 


A Terrible 
Back-Sliding. 
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the work may be satisfying. A few 
sage cynicisms on the sacrifice of 
real justice and honesty to accepted 
forms of right, show that the author 
can reflect, and the next book from 
her pen may be a gem of consistent 
beauty and good technique in art. 
“The House on the Hudson,” by 
Frances Powell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.50. 
There is a de- 
mand on this 
Coast, as well 
as in the East, for “solid” reading, 
and no part of the country will be 
more interested than the West in 
the new compilation of William EI- 
lery Channing’s “Discourses on 
War,” which Ginn & Company of 
Boston nave just issued. These dis- 
courses, whose delivery ceased sixty 
years ago, are to-day valued as per- 
tinent to the spirit of this age as 
of that. Edwin M. Mead, whose “In- 
troductory” occupies a fifth of the 
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book, says of Channing: “He be- 
lieved that the artificial commer- 
cial regulations and protective poli- 
cies of nations were a fruitful source 
of conflicts, and that the worker for 
internationalism and the world’s 
peace should be the worker for the 


freest possible commercial inter- 
course. “To level all barriers to 
free exchange, to cut up the system 
of restriction root and branch; to 
open every port on earth to every 
product—this is the office of enlight- 
ened humanity.’” There are nine 
chapters, one of which, “The Citi- 
zen’s Duty on War which he Con- 
demns,” is a collection of all the 
best things bearing on this subject 
which Channing has said in various 
lectures. Each chapter, though, is 
a mine of interest in itself. The 
price of the book is $1.25. 
The doings 
In Lighter Vein. of elderly 
people are 
creating a vast deal of interest now- 
a-days, and not less in the emotions 
and sentiments than in the serious 
matters of life. Miss Paskam has 
made herself famous in handling 


their love affairs, she still being 
young enough to dare the impossible 
and by daring to sometimes succeed. 
Of the little volume of half a dozen 
tales, four of them are appealingly 
interesting. In “A Hope Deferred”’ 
the excuse for introducing the story 
to the reader is slim enough, but the 
excellence of its art makes it accept- 
able from that point of view. In 
others, or most of the tales, one 
cannot but feel that if it is a weak- 
ness of middle age to be won 
through its stomach, it is a pity 
to exploit this. All these elderly 
lovers are appealed to through 
something not of the romantic side 
of life; loneliness, a lo\nging for 
cookies, a fear of illness unattended, 
leads the men to believe in an affec- 
tion that wouldn’t deceive a woman 
of the writer’s own age for a minute. 
“Mrs. Dudd’s Sister” is the best 
story of them all, most simple, most 
complete and convincing in analysis, 
yet this is the story of the cookies. 
It is also a story of apple orchards 
and breezy out-of-doors, and it is 
well worth reading. 

“Middle Aged Love Stories,” by 
Josephine Daskam. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25. 

“A Summer in New York” gives a 
very accurate idea of life in the 
metropolis, and as it is lived by the 
greater number of New Yorkers, 
which number does not comprise 
the very wealthy such as the story 
deals with, but the comfortably well 
to do, the business classes down to 
the very clerks whose vacation, lim- 
ited to two weeks at most, is supple- 
mented by outings taken according 
to their means, but giving them 
otherwise the actual experiences of 
these nabobs of Chimmie Fadden’s 
set. The comments put into the 
mouth of the green little Western 
girl, are pertinent and keen. 

The book is a sharp, bright com- 
mentary on smart plutocracy, and a 
caustic criticism of useful and use- 
less usages. It is quite amusing to 
find Kipling’s favorite final word: 
“But that’s another story,” given 
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as Shakespeare’s. Some singularly 
sweet and girlish speeches there are, 
too, such as: “He thinks girls are all 
thirteen. I guess some of us re- 
main thirteen when we are quite 
old.” But let not every Western 
girl who goes to New York expect 
such a summer. It is nice to read of 
but it doesn’t happen so, at least, not 
often. 

The book is by Edward W. Town- 
send. Henry Holt & Co., Publish- 
ers, New York. Price, $1.25. 

The changes on 
the title of com- 
edy seem to be 
rung frequently 
of late. Such title naturally tells 
somewhat of its own story, and this 
one in particular bubbles with hu- 
mor that is even, at times, mirth. 
A favorite subject at present, the 
love affairs of persons who have 


A Comedy of 
Conscience. 


passed their first youth, is one of the 
motives of this tale, and the diffi- 
culty with the conscience of the 
heroine gives a chance for some of 


that fine analysis of which the au- 
thor is so able an expounder. 

“A Comedy of Conscience,” by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The Century 
Co., publishers. Price, $1.00. 

Scholarly as well 

Of Graver as ethical is all the 
Import. work put forth by 

Dr. Adler, and the simplicity of his 
style often makes one forget how 
intense and abstruse are the sub- 
jects to which he invites the reader’s 
attention. Whatever be the theme, 
there is always something uplift- 
ing in the writer’s view of it, even 
when the reader differs with that 
view. One may not, in this volume, 
for instance, wholly agree with the 
ideas expressed on “Love and Mar- 
riage,” since there seems to be too 
much stress laid on theoretic ethics 
and the practical working of such 
theories is not reckoned with. This 
essay, fine as it is, yet leaves one 
with the wish that the entire ad- 
dress of Dr. Adler on this subject 
had been given, for in that every 
word is g-Iden. All of the subjects 
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of this little book are treated in 
paragraph, each of which offers an 
individual thought which may be 
considered separately as well as in 
connection with the rest. 

“Life and Destiny,” by Felix Ad- 
ler. McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 

When Mr. Van 
How to Look Dyke says that 
at Pictures. Andrea del Sarto 
“knew how to fill 
space if not how to paint soul,’ he 
expresses what less competent 
judges have often wanted to say of 
Del Sarto and others, but dared 
not, mistrusting the accuracy of 
their criticism. Pictures, like music, 
do not always carry to the uniniti- 
ated the meaning intended by their 
creator, and the soul of a great can- 
vas sometimes could be supplied 
only by such a title as the small boy 
wrote beneath the sketch he had 
made on his slate: “This is a cow.” 
The meaning of pictures is some- 
times hidden even from the wise, 
if it is not revealed to babes, and 
this little book will be instructive 
also to those who have thought they 
understood the fine significance of 
art in pictures. The chapters are 
compiled from lectures given for 
Columbia University at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
“The Meaning of Pictures,” by 
John C. Van Dyke. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 
Price $1.25. 
In a most attrac- 

Reminiscences of tive way and 

a Statesman. pleasantly un- 
labored style, 

Sydney Whitman has put together 
his recollections and personal ex- 
periences with the Iron Chancellor, 
of whom it would seem so much has 
been written that there cannot re- 
main more to write. The author of 
these memoirs has proved, however, 
that there are still things interesting 
to learn of the great Prince and his 
extended career. Not long ago the 
public was reading Bismarck’s Love 
Letters, and it was noticeable then 
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(Victor Hugo’s Love Letters were 
coming out about the same time) 
that there was an aspect of the Ger- 
man’s character almost unsuspected, 
which would do the world good to 
know. Strange as it seemed, it 
was not the great Frenchman with 
his reputation as a poet who wrote 
the tenderest love letters, who 
showed the greatest solicitude in 
private life for those about him, but 
the stern Teuton, the wrestler with 
men and affairs. Mr. Whitman 
shows every appreciation of such 


Monthly. 


traits, as well as of many others in 
the man of whom he writes. He 
makes the home at Friedrichsruh 
as real as it is charming, while he 
draws the master of it in both his 
strength and weakness. The vol- 
ume is brought out in convenient 
form, and most excellent print, and 
its 340 pages have not an uninterest- 
ing sentence. 

“Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck,” by Sydney Whitman. 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1.60. 
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A Memorial and an Anniversary. 


T is with reverent appreciation 
of all that this magazine owes 

to the ettorts of one of the most 
earnest men this coast has ever seen 
that the presses are stayed on last 
days of publication of this issue in 
order to enable the Overland to pay 
tribute to the memory of its founder. 
The news of the sudden death in 
the railway accident of June 21st, of 
Anton A. Roman, brings a shocked 
surprise to a sympathetic public, but 
it also takes on a personal aspect to 
those who are working in various 
ways upon the periodical which 
owes to the aged publisher its incep- 
tion and establishment. It seems, 
moreover, a significant and pathetic 
fate that should make the July 
number the one to record his death. 
It may be said that the July Over- 
land could be always considered as 
an anniversary number since the 
birth of the periodical took place 
in this sunny month of mid-sum- 
mer, a fitting period for any enter- 
prise to be begun in the Golden 
West. Life is thought to be good to 
have, and the life of the Overland 
Monthly is no less full of hope, 
vigor and earnestness on this its 
thirty-fifth birthday, than it was 
when Mr. Roman asked of Bret 








Anton Roman. 


Harte the labor and _ co-operation 
necessary to make its first issue 
a success. Yet its founder has quick- 
ly followed its first editor to that 
bourne whence no tidings can be 
heard, and we say of these tireless 
workers: “They have passed away 
—for them life is over.” 

But not so their influence. There 
has been left, as a_ portion of 
the heritage which their best effort 
in life gave and still gives their fel- 
lows, the same incentive to thought, 
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and mental exertion, that was in- 
stilled by Mr. Roman into miners 
to whom he first began to sell 
books, and that inspired him and 
induced Harte to venture this maga- 
zine, which has become so much a 
part of California as to be known 
and named simultaneously with it. 
Because he labored to offer to the 
minds of his contemporaries what 
other projectors offered to their ma- 
terial consideration, the work of An- 
ton A. Roman will be forever re- 
membered, even if monuments 
erected to deeds of arms crumble 
and perish; even if civic divisions 
should change and make of this 
new land a newer one; even if the 
city in which the work was carried 
on should be shaken from its foun- 
dations and disappear from the face 
of the earth, the names of Harte 
and Roman will need no tablets or 
monuments to preserve them. And 
while Mr. Roman was the first who 
credited the West with the desire 
for intellectual food, and the ability 
to assimilate it, with the capacity 
for appreciating the wealth of the 
mind as well as the riches of the 
earth, it is yet true that he saw it 
was best to present this food and 
wealth in form to suit the needs of 
the day. And in his contribution to 
the Overland Bret Harte Memorial 
Number of September last, speaking 
of his considering Bret Harte as an 
editor, he said: “I had some objec- 
tions to Mr. Harte, for I feared he 
would be likely to lean too much 


towards the purely literary article,” . 


an objection that has often been 
made in the west through that same 
fear that the intellectual will not be 
appreciated. Yet yearly more and 
more strong mental work is turned 
out from the West, larger and 
larger are the number of readers, 
and Mr. Roman found that choosing 
Bret Harte for his editor established 
because of that writer’s literary 
standards, the reputation of his 


magazine. No section of the United 
States has so profited by the reputa- 
tion it has gained through the lit- 
erary way in which it has been de- 
scribed, as has this same coast 
which the publisher of its first 
magazine thought at first would not 
read purely literary contributions. 
Yet he ventured, and succeeded. 

Death, in claiming these men, 
Roman and Harte, has removed two 
examples of fearless energy in car- 
rying out a work that promised to 
be unpopular, or at least not wholly 
approved by the public. They ac- 
complished a great undertaking, 
and there is left the undying influ- 
ence of their effort to advance the 
mental and intellectual as well as 
the material condition of the West, 
and that effort has been re-inforced 
by the work of others, by the es- 
tablishment and generous endov 
ment of universities, art schools, in- 
stitutions of all kinds for the dev el- 
opment of citizens, whose eager ac- 
ceptance of opportunities slows 
their profound appreciation of all 
that is offered them. 

That the end of Mr. Roman’s days 
should have been so sudden and 
tragic is saddening, for, aged though 
he was, life was still precious and 
desirable. For the comfort of those 
near to him, it may be said as truly 
of the old as of the young, that 


“The child who enters life, comes 
not 

With knowledge or intent, 

So those who enter death must go 
As little children sent. 

Nothing is known, yet who believes 
That God is overhead, 

Knows, as life is to the living, 
So death is to the dead. 


And for those who find encour- 
agement in an example of courage- 
ous effort, there is in the life just 
closed an inspiration to persevere 
to the fulfillment of great purposes. 


FLORENCE JACKSON. 
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Challenger and Defender for America’s Cup 





BY WILLIAM JARDINE 


S the time draws nearer and 

nearer for the great yacht 

race in which a challenger 
from across the water will try once 
more to “lift the cup,” which has 
been so successfully defended by 
America for over fifty years, inter- 
est grows apace and yachtsmen 
watch carefully the trials of 
Shamrock III in the different waters 
of Scotland and England, with the 
old boat Shamrock I, in the hope of 
getting a line on the new boat’s 
speed. The cablegrams seem to 
show that Shamrock III is the 
speediest yet turned out from the 
yards of Messrs. William Denny 
& Brothers at Dumbarton, Scot- 
land. Mr. William Fife of Fairlie 
was mainly responsible for the de- 
sign of Shamrock III, although in 
laying down her lines he had the 
able assistance of Mr. G. L. Watson, 
whose name is intimately associated 
with former challengers, as well as 
with the Leven Shipyard Experi- 
mental Tank. Indeed, the yacht 
is the more interesting in that she 
is the first typically tank boat. 

In general design she resembles 
Shamrock I. Her lines are stronger 
and she is fuller bodied than Sham- 
rock II. She presents a strikingly 
handsome model, and impresses ex- 
perts as a speedy boat and probable 
cup-lifter. Constructively she is 
simply a shell of mild or nickel 





steel and aluminum, the plates be- 
ing of various thicknesses commen- 
surate with the main idea of com- 
bining strength and lightness. The 
steel is in the hull plates and fram- 
ing, while the aluminum forms the 
deck, having a covering of canvas 
to give a secure foothold. All the 
fittings are either of aluminum or 
brass, and each piece is machined 
to take away any superfluous 
weight. The finish and accuracy of 
the workmanship is marvelous. 
From stem to stern are many intri- 
cate angles and curves, yet the 
whole hull does not display pit- 
mark or ripple, showing the care 
which has been expended on the 
frame setting and plating. One no- 
ticeable difference between Sham- 
rock II and III is that the new 
yacht will be steered by a wheel in- 
stead of a tiller. 

The launching of a _ challenger 
draws the interest of all the world, 
but in the little town of Dumbar- 
ton, where the boat has been built, 
and turned out, from the smallest 
child to the highest official there is 
an excitement that beggars descrip- 
tion. On Tuesday, March 17th, 
the launching of Shamrock III took 
place upon the waters of the River 
Leven. Although in the shipbuild- 
ing town of Dunbarton, a launch- 
ing is an every-day occurrence, the 
christening and _ launching of 
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ways; but for this aus- 
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picious occasion, the 
workmen, both of the 
yard and engine works, 
declared for a_ holiday 
from breakfast time, and 
there was no work done 
in the town at and about 
the launching hour, which 
was fixed for 1:30 in the 
afternoon. Long before 
this, the workmen com- 
menced to enter the yard, 
and each man received a 
bunch of shamrock, a gift 
from Sir Thomas Lipton. 
By one o'clock all around 
the shed and within the 
yard was black with sight 
seers; the river was alive 
with all kinds of craft, 
and on the _ far-away 
heights of the old castle 
the ubiquitous general 
public had taken their 
stand. 

Messrs. Denny made 
ample provision for those 
privileged to be Sir 








Hoisting the mast of Shamrock III. 


Denny’s two American cup challen- 
gers will ever stand out as the most 
interesting of all those interesting 
occasions. 

The great ceremony had the gla- 
mour of appropriateness thrown 
around it, as the yacht, freighted 
with Irish sentiment, was launched 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

It almost seemed as if the gods 
favored the launching ceremony. 
The morning was hopelessly wet, 
with a gale of wind, but an hour 
before the time fixed for the boat’s 
release, the sun pierced the clouds 
and cheered the spirits of the on- 
lookers. 

It is a time-honored custom in the 
shipyard at Dumbarton for the work 
men, when a launch is about to take 
place, to throw down their tools 
and crowd round the launching 





Thomas Lipton’s guests. 

At the bow end of the 
challenger’s shed there 
was a large, sloping platform with 
another higher and smaller one 
for the members of the christening 
party, and these were gay with 
streamers and bunting. From the 
platform the guests had a fine view 
of the yacht, as she sat cradled on 
her pontoons, appropriately named 
the Rose and the Thistle. 

At 1:30 everything was in readi- 
ness for the crowning event. Lady 
Shaftesbury, the Countess of Mar 
and Kellie, with Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, Colonel Denny and one or two 
others ascended the higher plat- 
form. Mr. John Ward gave the sig- 
nal to the workmen below; there 
was the noise of heavy blows, a 
tremor of life in the ship, as the 
Countess of Shaftesbury smashed 
the gaily decorated bottle of wine 
































over her bows, and the 
yacht with her crew on 
board ran safely down the 
slips. 

The excitement of the 
moment was followed by 
the cheering of the multi- 
tude again and again re- 
newed. As she broke the 
bottle, Lady Shaftesbury 
used these words: “I 
christen you Shamrock 
III; may God bless you 
and may you bring back 
the cup.” The christen- 
ing bottle was covered 
with a network of red, 
white and blue ribbon, the 
neck of the bottle being 
decorated with shamrock, 
thistle and rose. The 
bouquet presented to the 
Countess of Shaftesbury 
was made up of crimson 
roses, orchids and lily-of- 
the-valley. On one of the 
ribbons of the bouquet the 
following was printed in 
gold letters: “Shamrock 
III; launched 17th March, 
1903, at Dumbarton,” and on the 
other ribbon a shamrock encircled 
by a horse-shoe. 

After the launching the guests 
adjourned to the Model Hall in the 
yard, where luncheon was served. 
The decorations were very effec- 
tive. 

From the roof some thirty bas- 
kets of flowers had been suspended, 
linked up by broad green ribbons. 
festooned with shamrocks. The 
most striking feature in the deco- 
rations was the display of sham- 
rocks, thistles and roses, the whole 
floral scheme being symbolic of the 
historic event. Covers were set for 
170. The menu was as elaborate as 
the dignity of the occasion de- 
manded. 

Mr. Walter Brock, the senior 
member of the firm of William 
Denny & Bros., presided at the 
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luncheon. : Toasts and _ speeches 
were the order of the afternoon. 
The chairman successively proposed 
“The King,” “The Queen,” “Prince 
and Princess of Wales,’ and the 
“President of the United States of 
America.” 

To Lord Provost Primrose fell 
the lot to propose the toast of “Suc- 
cess to Shamrock III,” which he did 
in a neat and appropriate speech. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, rising to reply, 
was received with a fusillade of 
cheers. He thanked his guests for 
their good wishes, and said he was 
more hopeful than ever that he 
would lift the cup this time. Dur- 
ing the speech he read a telegram 
from Mr. George Watson who was 
unable to be present through ill- 
ness. This read as follows: “Sorry 
1 cannot be with you to-day, though 
1 am almost well again. All possi- 
ble success to Shamrock III, and 
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the heartiest and kindest 











Ready for the canvas 


if the fates do not give us the desired 
bit of luck, may they not help the 
bear. Heartiest congratulations to 
my friend Willie Fife on his beauti- 
ful creation, and to Dennys on their 
exquisite work.” The allusion to 
the bear hardly needs an explana- 
tion, but it is the old story of the 
man who prayed: “O Lord, if you 
cannot help me, do not help the bear 
and I'll put up the toughest fight 
you have ever seen.” 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s concluding 
words were: 

“If it should be our good fortune 
to regain possession of this much- 
coveted trophy, I am sure in Amer- 
ica they would not begrudge the 
success. I know they all want the 
best boat to win. Indeed, I am 
looking forward with the greatest 
possible pleasure to my visit to 
America, as I know I will receive 





of welcomes. My expe- 
rience of my American 
friends is that they will 
give me everything I 
want, except the cup.” 

After the chairman had 
given the health of Lady 
Shaftesbury, Sir Thomas 
Lipton arose and present- 
ed Her Ladyship with a 
memento of the occasion 
in the form of a brooch. 
It is in the form of a scroll 
of diamonds, twined about 
with the flag of Shamrock 
III and the commodore 
flag of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club, the Shamrock 
flag being mounted with 
a border of emeralds and 
the latter being composed 
entirely of sapphires with 
the arms of the R. U. Y. 
C. enamelled, while the 
center is formed of a 
shamrock supported by a 
model of the yacht, entire- 
ly composed of diamonds. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
commodore of the R. U. Y. C., made 
a suitable reply on behalf of Lady 
Shaftesbury, and after the chair- 
man’s health had been proposed by 
Lord Overton, the proceedings were 
brought to a close. 

Something like ninety pressmen 
and artists attended the launching 
and they dined in the Drawing 
Office of the yard under the chair- 
manship of Mr. John Ward, with 
Mr. Leslie Denny as croupier. Only 
one toast was honored, that of “The 
Builders.” It was given by Mr. W. 
M. Thomson of Boston. He said: 
“They in America knew the fame 
of the Clyde was great; if she was 
Clyde-built, it was the superlative 
mark of merit in a ship. In Sham- 
rock III they had an example of 
ship-building which they all hoped 
would carry the colors of Sir 
Thomas Lipton to victory. He said 
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this, knowing that they might pos- 
sibly guess from his account that 
he was an American; but also that 
there was a strong feeling that Sir 
Thomas Lipton should win.” The 
Chairman, in thanking the speaker 
for his kindly words, added: “Large 
ships needed to be anchored in good 
holding grounds by large cables. 
He believed that the cable which 
united America and Great Britain 
was growing larger and stronger 
every year, and bedded as it was in 
the hearts of both peoples, it had 
found holding ground of the firmest 
and best, which would last and en- 
dure for all time. Let them hope 
that the launching that day of Sham- 
rock III was another link in that 
chain of affection which meant so 
much in the welfare of both coun- 
tries.” 

A man, an expert in all that apper- 
tains to yachts and yachting, said at 
the close of that day, exciting for 
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the town and sportmen everywhere: 
“Undoubtedly it has been a great 
day, and all that has transpired 
buoys one up in the hope that it 
will be the last time—at least for 
a spell of years—Messrs. Denny will 
be called upon to build a challenger. 
Somehow, to-day’s ‘ceremony has 
uplifted us all to the pitch of feeling 
that “Shamrock the Perfect” is a 
winner and that the next call on the 
Leven shipyard will be to produce 
a defender. This is the people’s 
verdict, despite the fifty years 
America has succeeded in being top 
dog, and it is nothing more than 
appropriate that a man like Sir 
Thomas Lipton should be the cen- 
tral piece in a contest which appears 
to make hope ‘spring eternal’ on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 

The history of the cup itself is as 
follows: 

During the year 1851, the Royal 
Yacht Squadron of Cowes, Isle of 








Launching of the Reliance at Bristol, R. I. 
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Wight, presented for competition, 
open to yachts of all nations, a cup 
known as the “One Hundred Gui- 
nea Cup.” In the first race which 
was held at Cowes on August 22d 
of that year, the race and cup were 
won by the keel schooner yacht 
America, owned by J. C. Stevens 
and G. L. Schuyler of New York. 
The cup was subsequently offered 
to the New York Yacht Club, sub- 
ject to the conditions (1) That any 


as it did not prove entirely satis- 
factory, in 1888, at a meeting of the 
New York Yacht Club, another new 
deed was: made, by which the club 
allows. any mutual agreement be- 
tween the competing parties. Since 
1887 the match races have been re- 
stricted to two yachts, representing 
respectively the challenger and the 
challenged. 

All told, there have been twelve 
match races for the America’s Cup, 











The Reliance under full sail. 


organized yacht club of any foreign 
country should be entitled to claim 
the right of sailing a match for this 
cup with any yacht or vessel which 
is measured by the Customs House 
rule of the country to which it may 
belong; and (2) That the cup should 
be'the property of the “Club” and 
not the members thereof, nor of the 
owners of the vessel winning it in 
the match. 

In 1881 a second deed of gift was 
made somewhat more at length, but 











including the original one of 1851. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling have been expended to se- 
cure and retain the cup, and not 
one prize has ever passed from the 
hands of the silversmith, that is 
better known the world over than 
the “One Hundred Guinea Cup,” 
which stands 27 inches high, weighs 
135 ounces, and was made by 
Messrs. R. & S. Gerrard of Eng- 
land. It was donated on condition 
that it should be preserved as a 
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perpetual challenge cup for friendly 
competition between foreign coun- 
tries. Here is the history of the 
struggles made by British yachts- 
men to secure the America’s Cup. 


1870—Magic beat Cambria by 39 min- 
utes. 

1871—Livonia raced thrice against Co- 
lumbia and twice against Sappho, 
winning third match with the 
former by 15 minutes. 

1876—Miadeline twice defeated Coun- 
tess Dufferin by 10 minutes. 

1881—Mischief twice defeated Atlanta 
by 28 minutes. 

1885—Puritan beat Genesta twice—first 
by 16 minutes and second by 1 
minute 38 seconds. 

1886—Mayflower twice beat Galatea— 
first by 12 minutes and second 
by 29 minutes. 

1887—Volunteer twice beat Thistle 
—first by 19 minutes and second 
by 11 minutes. 

1898—Vigilant thrice beat Valkyrie 
—first by 514, second by 10, and 
third by 40 seconds. 

1895—Defender beat Valkyrie III in the 
first of three contests. The sec- 
ond race was won by the British 
boat after a foul. On appeal, how- 
ever, the race was awarded De- 
fender. The third race was not 
sailed. 

1899—Shamrock I, designed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Fife, and built by Messrs, 
Thorneycroft & Co., London, met 
Mr. Iselin’s Columbia 11 times 
before the issue was settled, so 
uncertain were the winds of that 
season. At their eighth meeting 
Columbia won by 10 minutes 11 
seconds; at the ninth Shamrock I 
carried away her topmast shortly 
after the start, and Columbia, ac- 
cording to agreement, went on 
and won; and then, in a strong 
wind and sea, at tae eleventh trial, 
Columbia won by 5 minutes 17 
seconds. 

1901—Shamrock II, designed by Mr. G. 
L. Watson, and built by Messrs. 
Denny, was the challenger. Co- 
lumbia was again the defending 
yacht, and proved the winner in 
all the three matches, in the first 
by 1 minute 25 seconds, in the 
second by 3 minutes 35 seconds, 
and on the third Shamrock II was, 
however, 2 seconds ahead, but lost 
by 41 seconds on the time allow- 


ance. 
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The trials of Shamrock III on the 
Clyde, at Weymouth in the south of 
England, and elsewhere, the break- 
ing of the long pole mast, so care- 
fully constructed by Messrs. Denny 
and the determined manner in 
which another was immediately con- 
structed, are all matters about 
which the yachting public have kept 
themselves in close touch. ' That 
Sir Thomas, the Dennys, Willie 
Fife, George Watson, Captain 
Wringe, who will be in command, 
and the English public think that 
this time they have got the cup- 
lifter, there can be no manner of 
doubt. 

Not less confident are the friends 
of the Reliance. No one who has 
seen the work of the marvelous 
boat builder of the little New Eng- 
land town, can fail to read the 
meaning of the lines and curves 
the defender’s creator has put into 
her form. There are shown the in- 
tuition of what the moment will 
demand; the allowance for the feel- 
ing the sea will have for the creature 
entrusted to it, and the need of the 
craft which is to skim the waters 
at the wind’s command. All of this, 
a man deprived of the faculty of 
sight, has year after year, been able 
to give to the fairy-like creation 
that delights the eyes of the nation, 
while it gallantly defends the cov- 
eted prize. But of the launching of 
the Reliance, as exciting as that of 
the Shamrock, have we not read in 
the chronicles of the day? It is a 
noble vessel, in truth, and is dow- 
ered with the confidence of the New 
World’s hopes. Yet should the cup 
change hands this time and cross 
to its original resting place, the 
American people will give the con- 
queror her due, the owner their huz- 
zas, and set to work as fast as they 
can to build a boat that will bring 
back the trophy to American shores 
for another cycle of time. 








The Miniatures of Claude and Frances. 





A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY 





BY F. LORENCE 


Chapter IV. 
HEN Stratton walked into 
the office of the Illuminator 
it was without any elation 
over the story he brought. He 
couldn’t have told how he collected 
the data for the gowns, nor much 
about how the photographs came in- 
to his possession. He remembered 
dimly that when he passed out of 
that not-to-be-forgotten alameda 
hedge, he had seen his hostess with 
several other women talking ex- 
citedly with Miss Delmar; that later 
when he had dared to approach 
Mrs. Hinckley, she had at once 
opened the subject of photographs 
and offered to show him a number 
of her own to choose from. He could 
not remember to have told her that 
he had skulked into her home to 
steal the likenesses of her guests, 
but some way she knew it, and was 
showering coals of fire by giving 
him what he had come for, and pre- 
venting his robbing her of it. 
Moreover, he found himself pos- 


sessed in some mysterious way, of 
the photographs of the bridesmaids 
of yesterday, even Miss Delmar’s 
“though this,” she said, “you will 
not necd, since you have the minia- 
ture your sister painted. How clever 
it is, too. You must be very proud 
of her. When she comes back I 
shall see if she will do me.” 

A number of other women had 
given him “points” (he remembered 
long afterwards that one of them 
had written down the names of tex- 
tiles and fashion of the gowns he 
was to describe.) But of this he 
recalled little as he sat writing the 
report that brought delight to the 
heart of his chief. The story was 
a “beat”—no other paper had ever 
printed any sort of picture of Miss 
Delmar. To have the miniature 
and to be able to say it was “re- 
produced by kind permission of the 
owner,’ was to have reached the 
heights of ambition for the Society 
Department of the Illuminator. 

It was all a success except in the 























- eyes of the man who had brought 
the news. To him it was an igno- 
minious failure. Not only was he 
honestly ashamed of having gained 
his point in the way he had, but he 
was secretly mortified at having his 
own profession superseded by the 
mechanical labor of the photogra- 
pher, which, as art, he was bound 
to hold in contempt. And that he 
was compelled to write out the triv- 
ialities of a report on a mere social 
function irked him now to the most 
intense degree. 

How different was his feeling on 
opening the paper the following 
morning to that he had experienced 
on seeing his sketch of the Hon. Asa 
Witherson. He seemed in twenty- 
four hours to have run the gamut 
between a sense of happy accom- 
plishment of something worth while 
and the wretched execution of an 
abominable thing. Another diffi- 
culty faced him; he had not thought 
of it in the rush of the night before, 
now he felt he had been unmindful 
of a brother’s duty to a_ sister. 
Frances’ portrait had been repro- 
duced with the others; he had 
allowed the publication of that like- 
ness he should have been the one 
to keep from the public gaze. In his 
sister’s absence, too, he had forced 
her into a position she might, like 
the young girl, shrink from, and 
now he realized fully Claude Del- 
mar’s hatred of notoriety. And 
there was the miniature, to be re- 
turned, so in no way could he avoid 
the responsibility of what he had 
entered upon so lightly yesterday, 
as a passing thing from which he 
might win a little glory by his 
deeds. 

Quite unheedful of his steps he 
went along, head down, upon the 
mission of the moment. He was 
stopped at the Fountain by a block 
of wagons and cars. Waiting to 
cross also there stood beside him, 
he suddenly perceived, the girl who 
had not been out of his thoughts 
since this hour yesterday. She saw 
him in the same moment, hesitated 
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the fraction of an instant, then 
bowed. She said something, what 
he could not have told, but it per- 
mitted him to speak: 

“IT have been wondering where I 
am to take the miniature,” he said. 
The block was broken and they were 
walking up Market street as though 
their affairs called them naturally 
in the same direction. 

“I am sorry I destroyed that 
sketch,” she said, irrelevantly. “I’ve 
been wanting to say so ever since. 
It was not mine; I had no right to 
it, and all I can do now ” she 
looked shyly at him, flushing a lit- 
tle—“but you won’t have any use 
for another.” 

“Not for the Illuminator,” he ans- 
wered quickly. “But when I come 
back, perhaps I shall be able to do 
a portrait of you, if you will let me, 
that will be 








“When you come back?” she 
queried. 
“Yes, from Rome. If I go at 


once perhaps I shall not do any more 
such things as I tried to do yester- 
day. And in Italy art may be art.” 

“Why not in California?” 

“In America only the industries 
have place,” he said, bitterly, think- 
ing of the photographs. 

“Because they are worked for,” 
Claude declared. “My father used 
to say if we worked as hard in 
America over our art and music 
as we worked over them in Europe 
we'd make them as successful indus- 
tries as any others. I’ve come back 
to try it; why don’t you, too?” 

“Try to make art an industry?” 

“A success—then in our own 
country, and with our own atmos- 
phere. Cdn we not be ourselves, 
even in art?” 

That walk up Market street took 
on, for Stratton, a beautiful signi- 
ficance. He and the girl talked of 


such things as youth puts hope in; 
of wonderful aims and how to reach 
them; and what one will do with 
them when accomplished, and of the 
unending possibilities in a wide, 
great land that was not even bound- 
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ed by.an ocean. to east or west or 
a continent to north or south, but 
had within itself ali that could con- 
tent a great nation and make it, with 
the help of its workers, the greatest 
of all mighty powers. 

And the whirling wind that buf- 
feted them as they faced it only 
keyed their spirits to a tenser tone, 
and the light that shone from the 
glowing sky and turned the floating 
dust particles to motes of gold, 
gleamed in their eyes filled with 
purpose and with lovely dreams. 

It was that night that Stratton 
wrote to Frances: “The West needs 
her sons who will carve their mas- 
terpieces here, not take their effort 
elsewhere.” 
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lows and cast her beams coldly for- 
ward over the pathway before. 
But dark or bright, the sea still 
held its charm. The roar of its 
waves drowned the voices of people 
chatting boisterously while loung- 
ing in their chairs or tramping 
noisily in eager exercise. Emily did 
not dare to become more sociable 
with her fellow-travelers than to 
briefly exchange greetings lest she 
should find some unavoidable means 
of spending the money she must 
hoard. True, she saw no coins or 
bank notes in evidence, but the little 
slips of paper the stewards brought 
to be signed every time an order 
was given, stood, she knew, for 
amounts that must be settled as ex- 





A pale moon would glide trom the waves. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Mixed Motives. 

The sea, whether angry or tran- 
quil, is calming, and the traveler 
can forget many things while idly 
watching its moods. Emily spent 
many hours regarding the ocean’s 
vagaries, now gazing over the short- 
ening distance that lay before and 
that at close of day seemed to be 
leading to a land of rose and gold, 
then turning with lingering regret 
towards the way whence she had 
come. In the morning that way 
was golden, but at evening it was 
gray and dark or a great pale moon 
would glide ghostly from the waves, 
perhaps frame some floating object 
for a moment, betraying a ghastly 
sight, then rise above the line of bil- 





She wondered, indeed, that so 


tras. 
many extras should be wanted; the 
accommodations were ample in all 


respects, and some of those who 
were constantly demanding more 
could not, she guessed, from their 
talk overheard, be accustomed at 
home to the luxury they were en- 
joying now. 

One afternoon, having exhausted 
all the stray literature, and tired 
with incessantly walking the deck, 
she met the purser as he came from 
the second cabin. 

“Lonesome, aren’t you?” he said. 
“Come and see me; I’ll show you 
some curiosities that’ll amuse you.” 

They were near his door and she 
listlessly followed him into his of- 
fice. He flung his cap on the desk 
































and swung round his revolving 
chair, bowing Emily towards it. She 
laughed at his grand air, but moved 
reluctantly toward the chair. 

“Well, if that isn’t good enough 
for your ladyship,” he cried, “give 
your commands;* they shall be 
obeyed.” . Emily laughed again, 
but did not make any demands; she 
moved about looking at the photo- 
graphs and ornaments in the room. 
The door to the deck, which had 
been left open, closed gently as 
she stood at a table opposite. 

“That’s a pretty picture, isn’t it?” 
the purser said at.her elbow. It was 
a photograph of a _ vine-covered 
English cottage. “It’s my little 
place in Lancashire,” the man went 
on. “Look at this one here in- the 
corner’; he guided her to it; his 
hand on her arm.’ The hand caused 
her a sudden annoyance; lifting the 
arm to release the hand, she glanced 
at him and met a look that made her 
recoil, but a hot breath had brushed 
her face. 

At that instant, a sharp rap on the 
door was followed by its immediate 
opening; Mrs. Skinner stood a* mo- 
ment looking in, then deliberately 
stepped over the high sill and 
walked up to the desk. 

“Some way, I’ve got’ uneasy 
about my jewelry,” she said; “half 
the voyage is half over, but I guess 
you’d better put it in the safe for 
me.”’ 

“All right, madam.” The purser 
went forward with alacrity. “Pleas- 
ure to serve you. Have you got the 
jewelry now?” 

Mrs. Skinner put her hand in her 
pocket and brought out a chamois 
bag; this she untied and turned it 
wrong side out over the table. A 
flash and sparkle of light seemed 


poured there; diamonds set in 
every conceivable way; _ rings, 
brooches, combs, buttons, pins, 


buckles, necklaces, a bewildering 
collection of gorgeous gems. 

“Did you ever see anything hand- 
somer?” cried their owner, darting 
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a keen look at the man, but never a 
glance at Emily. 

“T never did—that’s a fact,” was 
the prompt answer. 

“Well, just you take care of ‘em 


for me.” She pushed them towards 
him. “You'll put ’em in the safe 
here?” ; 

“That’s where everything goes, 
ma’am. There they’ll be when you 
want ’em.” 

“That’s all right, then. If you'll 
give me the receipt, I’m done.” 

“We don’t give a receipt for such 
things,” the purser spoke, insolent- 
ly. “If you want the stuff locked 
up, well and good; if not, look after 
it yourself, madam.” But the last 
word had no respect in it. 

“Now see here,’ Mrs. Skinner’s 
tone was business through and 
through. “You can’t impose on me, 
sir; I know you'll take better care 
of the jewelry than you do of pas- 
sengers, but I want my receipt in 
case some one should throw you 
overboard before we reach port.” 
At the last word she glanced at 
Emily, and as the purser went to the 
safe, she gave that escaping young 
woman the benefit of a mirth-pro- 
voking wink. 

It was in confusion of mind and 
with a desire to cry and to laugh at 
the same time that Emily, hurrying 
to the deck, ran almost into the arms 
of the two people she had been 
avoiding. Mutual apologies length- 
ened into a conversation, and in a 
few minutes the chasm that separ- 
ates the stranger from the friendly 
acquaintance, however new, was 
crossed. 

“Have you seen the yacht?” asked 
the gray-eyed woman. Emily had 
seen none, but taking the resource 
of the shy or unready thinker, asked, 
“What yacht?” 

“Why, the English boat. She’s 
on her way back, you know. Too 
bad she didn’t win this time, just 
to hearten the adversary; but there 
is always another chance.” 

“If you'll take the glass, Miss Ar- 
not, you may be able to make het 











her way back. 
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you seen 
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” 


out,” said the gentleman. Emily’s 
confusion was still too great to per- 
mit her to feel surprised at the use 
of her name, but by the time the 
yacht was sighted she had been set 
at ease by the easefulness of her 
companions. They had looked up 
her name, they confessed, on the 
passenger list, and then felt sure she 
must be the daughter of the man 
who had been the friend of the one 
and the old-time teacher of the 
other. Emily laughed at being told 
her father had given a course of 
lectures on political economy at the 
University before he expected to 
practice the economy necessary to 
a diplomat whose country pays its 
lesser representatives parsimoni- 
ously. 

“Miss Wylie won encomiums by 
passing your father’s examinations 
with honor, Miss Arnot. The ex- 
aminations were stiff, too; I tried 
a similar set several years before 
and—failed. So I left politics and 
economy forever.” 

“The Doctor was trying to intro- 
duce phonetic spelling, you see,” ex- 
plained Miss Wylie, “and his exami- 
nation papers couldn’t be made out.” 

“Orthography is always disdained 
by the great—and the foolish,” 
laughed the doctor. “There was 
Deigo Delmar, with all his millions 
would never buy a spelling book 
for his library. One day some trou- 
ble arose with the combination of his 
office safe; the thing couldn’t be 
opened. Delmar said the word 
was “boots.” When every one had 
tried to open it and failed, he was 
asked how he spelled “boots.” 
‘Why, b-u-t-s, of course, you idiots!’ 
he shouted.” 

As a merry laugh rang out from 
Emily, Mrs. Skinner, coming from 
the purser’s office, stopped and 
looked at the group. Emily, quite 
conscious of what the woman had 
done for her, started towards her, 
but the owner of the diamonds de- 
liberately passed the girl, gazing 
straight ahead, as if seeing nothing 
short of the bowsprit. 


Frances Wylie and Doctor Heard 


left Emily no more lonely hours on} 


the Slavic. Through them, she came 
to know again something of West- 
ern interests, and she learned of 
many other persons who had been 
connected with the life that seemed 
so long ago. Deigo Delmar she re- 
membered hearing was a_ cousin 
of her mother’s, but that relative 
she had never known. She knew 
that all his fortune had gone to a 
motherless little girl, who was be- 
ing brought up in boarding schools. 
It was pleasant to learn of the 
growth of little Stratton Wylie, 
who, when he was ten years old, 
had been used to make splendid 
pictures on his copy-books and talk 
of all the wonderful things he meant 
to do for his big sweet-heart (Emily 
herself), when he should be a man. 

The voyage began to be almost 
gay. Other passengers became 
friendly; acquaintances, so easily 
formed at sea, grew toward friend- 
ships to be cemented or dissolved 
as fate and the future should de- 
termine, and the days, with the 
miles, were left behind as the ship 
approached the haven which to some 
meant home, and to others a final 
severance with dearer lands. In 
spite of the Doctor’s questions as to 
the safety of a ship that carried two 
women who were not always con- 
scious of their clothes, nothing re- 
markable happened, and the voyage 
drew calmly to its close. 

In ablaze of morning sunshine the 
Slavic steamed up to quarantine off 
the green shores from which nest- 
ling homes looked down. There 
across the Narrows were the chim- 
neys and gardens of other homes; 
beyond and further up the bay, rose 
the mammoth warehouses and 
crowded docks from and to which 
hurried the numberless craft that 
cut pathways in the wide stretch of 
waters, and yonder above all the 
rest, glimmered the towers, the pin- 
nacles, the golden dome of build- 
ings where the great city, floating 
its smoke airily over its proud head 
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stood ready to welcome alike com- 
patriot or alien. 

Crowding the decks, the passen- 
gers, having signed the customs 
declarations and reassured their 
consciences for the more or less 
heinous prevarications they had 
practiced, made ready to wave to 
the devoted friends who were really 
interested enough in coming or re- 
turning voyagers to endure the te- 
dious wait on the dock, to welcome 
them. Emily knew there would be 
no one to welcome her; she had 
been told to go to a hotel named by 
Uncle Billy, and wait there his com- 
munication. But she knew also the 
length of wait she might have and 
the inadequacy of her funds to meet 
hotel bills. From Frances Wylie 
she had learned of less extravagant 
places where she could lodge, and 
to one of these she determined to go. 

Every one was too deeply con- 
cerned with his or her own affairs 
in the moment of landing to give 
heed to any one else; she could only 
silently look on and do as other 
people did, but the loneliness of a 
great crowd in which one is soli- 
tary became for the girl again sorely 
oppressive. 

As she stood watching the frantic 
greetings of waving handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas and hats by friends dis- 
tinguishing each other, a steward 
coming to Emily asked if she would 
be good enough to step to the pur- 
ser’s Office. The message aston- 
ished her. She had never been in the 
office since the day Mrs. Skinner 
had interrupted, to her relief, an un- 
pleasant encounter; she had not 
often, indeed, spoken to the purser 
since then. She went reluctantly 
now towards the office, round which 
were crowding people who had de- 
layed getting money exchanged or 
reclaiming property. The purser 
was working fast at his desk, and 
glancing every moment or so, out 
of the door. When Emily stood 
there he got up as if it were she he 
had been looking for. 

“Just come in and sit down a 


minute, Miss Arnot,” he said, be- 
tween counting out greenbacks to 
a passenger. Emily sat down won- 
dering. Several others were wait- 
ing to be served; several others 
came in, in haste; it looked as 
though she might have to remain 
some time, and she was impatient. 
She got up and went to the door, 
whereupon the purser seemed to in- 
tercept her egress. 

“Tl get that article from the 
safe,” he said, drawing her towards 
the place where the safe stood ; then 
lowering his voice: “You saw me 
put it in here, didn’t you?” Emily 
looked blank. “Mrs. Skinner’s dia- 
monds,” he went on. “You were 
here when she brought me her dia- 
monds to store. She’s lost some of 
them since she took them out of here 
this morning. She’s pretty wild 
about it; says nobody on the ship 
but you and me knew she had ’em, 
and she’s going to make a row. I 
wanted to tell you to get off the dock 
as soon as you can. Of course, she 
can’t do much but make it unpleas- 
ant, but she'll do that pretty well if 
she gets started, and you don’t want 
to be mixed up with that sort of a 
woman even in a case of investiga- 
tion. Hurry off now, as soon as 
your luggage’s been examined. I[’ll 
keep her aboard if I can till you’re 
out of it. Just save you some 
bother, you know.” 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed 
Emily, “you’re kind to think of it, 
but I can’t run away, you know. 
It’s absurd about the diamonds, but 
I couldn’t run away on that account. 
Why, if she can even think such a 
thing I want to stay until she is 
convinced.” 

“Oh, hang it all,” cried the pur- 
ser, and being called peremptorily 
to the desk, he left Emily standing 
by the safe, looking with indignant 
dismay at the possibility before her. 
Again as on the previous occasion, 
Mrs. Skinner appeared in the door- 
way. She saw Emily at once and 
came towards her. 

~“You’ve heard about my dia- 
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monds, have you?’ she asked 
abruptly, but in a low tone. 

“Yes, I’m waiting to hear more,” 
declared Emily. 

“Well, I’m just looking for you 
to tell you to get ashore as quickly 
as possible. The purser will want 
to bring you up to testify that you 
saw the diamonds here; it'll only 
get your name mixed up with it for 
no good at all, and I want you to 
be out of it. Go, get off the dock 
as soon as you can. Of course I’m 


going to have an investigation, but 
nobody needs you, child. Hurry 
off.” She pushed Emily towards 
the door. 

The girl sped down the gangway ; 
nobody she knew was in sight; a 
customs’ officer came to her heap of 
luggage, and after the proper hesi- 
tations in spite of the signed declara- 
tion, he chalked the various pieces, 
and Emily was free to lose herself 
and her belongings in the metropo- 
lis of the New World. 


(To be continued.) 





The Strength of a Nation 





By SADIE McCANN 
Though strength of arms, broad acres and great forts 
Are well enough to view, it takes supports 
Of stronger worth to stand the test of time. 
Look to the past in every age and clime 
Where flourished powers great. ‘What’s left to-day 
To mark the splendor of their kingly sway? 
One thing remains—their character lives on 
The most substantial part of battles won. 
Unseen the mortal world has been evolved 
From thoughts clear and distinct each race has 


solved? 


The influence that Socrates has shed 

Is with us yet, though Grecian power is dead; 
The Roman Empire long has passed away— 
Her heroes breathe again in deeds to-day; 
And Shakespeare, Goethe, Homer are a part 
Of modern times to mould the human heart. 


O great Republic, for whom countless died 
That thou mightst be the home where freedom smiled 
How will the coming ages read thy fate? 
Will love of gold and foreign lands inflate 
Thy pride, and will thy sons awake too late 
To the real claims that make a Nation great? 
Far be removed the hour of thy downfall; 
Oh, may thy subjects rally to the call 

To higher hopes and broader views. And each 
Feel it a duty ignorance to teach, 

To bravely toil as part of that grand whole 
For weal or woe a Nation’s lasting soul. 
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LORENCE ARMSTRONG 

lay idly in a long chair, wait- 

ing for her husband. When, 
three months before he had been 
detailed by the “L & D,” a London 
syndicate, to locate claims at Sin- 
ghi Mountain, she had insisted upon 
going out with him. 

The trip had been a delight to 
her, and their quaint little house of 
Nipa palm, with its attop thatch, 
its long verandas and many doors, 
had seemed a big plaything. But 
to-night she was home-sick. She 
rolled up the bamboo curtains, and 
the warm, damp breath of the trop- 
ics pressed in. The air hummed 
with the drowsy voice of insects. 
Picking up her violin, she drew the 
bow half unconsciously across it. A 
long, yearning note replied. It 
quivered, clung about her like a 
live thing, and dissolved reluctantly. 
With it there came a shivering in 
the thatch. She looked uneasily 
about; the wind was still, not even 
the tips of the palm trees quivered 
against the copper sky. 

The sun hung lazily at the edge 
of the horizon—a burning, crim- 
son ball. It kissed the mountains, 
and the river, and dropped suddenly 
into the sea. Then the swift, equa- 
torial darkness was upon them. 
Torches of the natives began to 
glimmer from the hills, but. still 
Warren did not come. 

The music had drifted into a 
minor key, a little wailing melody 


of home, and again there came the 
shivering in the thatch. A _ long, 
lithe body swung itself from the at- 
tops to the veranda. It glided into 
the bedroom and coiled and uncoiled 
in the shadow. The moon had risen 
above the black line of the jungle. 
Higher and higher she crept, till 
the lagoon lay a stream of molten 
silver. 

Something was gliding across the 
floor. Slowly it advanced. Its flat 
head swayed rhythmically, its breast 
gleaming white as it reared itself. 
Florence felt a touch upon her hair; 
she turned, half-expecting to find 
her husband, and then There 
was no outcry, but the violin slipped 
to the matting, and the player sank 
beside it. 

When she opened her eyes, War- 
ren was bending over her. The 
room was filled with lamp-light, and 
the curtains were drawn. She look- 
ed bewilderedly about; then, all at 
once, the horror of the last hour 
came upon her. 

“Where i is it?” she cried, clinging 
to him. “Oh, Warren, where is it?” 

Her husband held her close. 

“Where is what, dear?” he asked. 
“Poor little girl,” he went on, 
soothingly, “it’s lonely for you here 
all day; no wonder you are ner- 
vous!” 

That night, when the lights had 
been extinguished, Florence lay 
with her eyes open. In the dark- 
ness she seemed to feel again that 
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touch upon her hair. The rising 
wind whispered in the camphor trees 
and all the superstitions of the 
Dyaks came crowding fast upon her. 
“The cobra brought death to the 
head of the house where he was 
made unwelcome.” ‘The omens had 
all been bad. The night before a 
“deer had cried,” and a vulture in 
the morning had “wheeled away to 
the left.” The cobra must be pro- 
pitiated. There was not a woman in 
the hill tribes who would not tell 
you so. 

She seemed to see again the Dyak 
charmer squatting beside his hut 
of sticks and palms—to hear the 
shrill notes of the native flute. Be- 
fore him coiled a big, brown snake, 
its head advancing, retreating. 

“Why, Florence, in the dark 
again?” asked Warren, a week later. 
“You used to light the lamps before 
the sun went down.” 

He picked up the violin she had 
been playing, and ran the bow 
across the strings, then turned 
sharply and looked behind him. 
There was a sound of something be- 
ing dragged wearily over the mat- 
ting. He struck a match, but Flor- 
ence caught his hand and drew him 
down to her. 

“Put your arms about me—close,” 
she whispered. “There!” She laid 
her head against him with a little 
sigh. “I’m so tired,” she said. 

That night Armstrong watched 
his wife furtively. She had changed 
in the last ten days, and there was 
a pathetic look in her eyes that 
haunted him. He drew her into the 
lamp-light, at last, and lifted her 
face to his. 

“Flossie,” he said, “there is some- 
thing the matter! What is it?” 

She longed to tell him—to beg 
him to take her away somewhere— 
anywhere—away from the Dyaks 
and the omens—away from the la- 
goon and the coffee-colored river, 
and that writhing, torturing thing 
that came in the dark from the 
thatch. Yet the cobra was revenge- 
ful_—and it was for Warren’s sake. 


A wave of something Armstrong 
could not analyze swept over him 
as he held her; he shivered a little, 
and gently pushed her aside. He al- 
most wished he had left her at home. 
Shinghi was no place for a woman. 

“Do you know, Flossie,” he sug- 
gested, “I must arrange for earlier 
hours. You’re too much by your- 
self.” 

Her eyes were wistful, but she 
turned so he should not see them. 

“Why—I like it, Warren,’ she 
said, at last. “I like the solitude and 
the darkness and the stars.” 

“So do I,” he laughed, but she 
shook her head. 

“No, don’t come,” she urged. “In- 
deed, I’d rather be alone.” 
Her words hurt him, 

shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you like,” he said indifferent- 


and he 


ly. 
The next night Armstrong came 
down the hill path with his torch 
unlighted. He cautiously picked his 
way among the ferns and rhodo- 
dendrons to the front veranda. The 
curtains were rolled high, and the 
wail of the violin floated out to him. 
The white-frocked figure of his wife 
was just visible in the moonlight. 
She was swaying as she played, 
and singing as the natives do. Now 
she bent over something on the mat, 
and Warren was sure that he heard 
her speak. A fierce jealousy seized 
him. This, then, was why she 
wished to be alone. But who could 
it be? He would wait there in the 
night and know. 

The hours dragged by; he was 
drenched with the heavy dew, and 
still she played over and over the 
one melody. There was something 
infinitely weary in the tones. At last 
the music ended, and the watcher 
without crept near. There was no 
word of parting, but he could have 
sworn that a figure slunk away in 
the shadow. 

When he came in a little later, 
Florence was half lying in a big 
cane chair, the violin in her lap. He 
lighted the lamps and drew the 





“Put your arms about me,” 
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shades without a word. She did not 
seem to notice him. The tea was 
still waiting on the little table, and 
there were no traces of a guest. He 





she whispered. 


crossed over to his wife, and stood 
looking down at her. 
“Three hours late,” he said ironi- 


cally. “How worried you must 
have been!” 
She gave a_ startled look— 


stretched one hand half way to- 
wards him—let it languidly drop 
again, and closed her eyes. She had 
grown very white of late, and Arm- 
strong observed with alarm the vio- 
let shadows on her face. He 
quenched a momentary impulse to 
put his arms about her. But this 
sudden drowsiness was feigned; he 
had heard her play and speak, not 
ten minutes before, so he argued 
with himself, and sat down to a 
solitary tea. 

Florence rose just as he had fin- 
ished, and he watched her covertly. 
There was a look in her face that 
puzzled him. She took her place 
at the table and helped herself 
abundantly, but seemingly forgot 
to eat; her tea remained untasted 
in the cup. Her husband did not 
speak, and soon she went into her 
own room, and he heard her fasten- 
ing the curtains. 

Armstrong lighted his pipe, but 
it failed to solace him. The air 
was murky and oppressive; he im- 
patiently threw down his book and 
strode out to the veranda. The sky 
had become suddenly overcast; 
large drops of rain were already pat- 
tering about him; a damp sickly 
smell came up from the lagoon, and 
somewhere, in the distance, he 
heard the peculiar cry of a wah- 
wah. The jungle stood, a dense, 
impenetrable fortress, teeming with 
death and disease. Turning from 
it with a shudder, he re-entered the 
house, and threw himself, fully 
clothed, across the bed. 

The rain was increasing; it spurt- 
ed in little jets from the attops, and 
was caught in splashing pools below 
the thatch. All at once, Armstrong 
sat erect and listened. Then he rose 
and tip-toed to the door of his wife’s 
room. For a moment he stood ir- 
resolute, then quietly turned the 








knob. 
the light upon his own dresser. 
Florence, seated in the middle of the 
bed, was swaying from side to side, 
and singing in a low, droning mono- 
tone. Warren’s brows contracted. 
It reminded him of old Nimuck 
writhing over his snakes. 

“Flossie!” he called. She raised 
her eyes unseeingly, to his. “Flos- 
sie!” he called again, starting to- 
wards her. The old tenderness was 
in his voice. 

An expression of fear crept over 
her; she began talking hurriedly. 

“You must go away,” she said, 
bending over an imaginary object. 
“You must go away, for he'll be 
coming soon.” She extended both 
her slender hands, as if pushing 
something. 

Warren grasped her by the shoul- 
der and shook her roughly. 

“Florence,” he said, as conscious- 
ness flooded her eyes, “you have 
been dreaming.” His voice was 
harsh, unnatural. “And by the 
way,” he added indifferently, “I shall 
be off early to-morrow; you will 
breakfast alone.” 

In his own room, Armstrong sat 
looking blankly ahead of him. “She 
is like all other women,” he said, 
with a shrug, as he began divesting 
himself, “and I’ve been the regula- 
tion fool; but I’ll find who he is, 
and then His eyes narrowed 
themselves into unpleasant little 
slits and he blew out the light. 

The next day was the semi-weekly 
cleansing of the water jars. If Mrs. 
Armstrong had looked into her hus- 
band’s jar late that afternoon, she 
would have been surprised at its 
contents. The native servant had 
trundled the huge thing up from the 
river with unusual care, had 
shoved it into place in his master’s 
bathroom, and sunk down beside 
it, perspiring, exhausted. Warren 
found his position somewhat 


He could see distinctly by 





cramped, but the cool dampness: 
was grateful to him, and it afforded 
excellent opportunities for observa- 
tion. 
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He had not long to wait. As the 
sun pressed his last scorching caress 
upon the palm trees, Florence came 
from her room. She walked to the 
veranda, and stood leaning against 
the supports. The light tangled it- 
self in her hair; she looked half a 
child in her white frock. But the 
sun was going down. Gray shad- 
ows crept among the ferns; they 
touched the woman’s face, and 
chased the brightness from her hair. 
Then all at once the burning sphere 
dropped out of sight; a chorus of 
frog voices rose in shrill treble from 
the lagoon, and twilight had come. 
Florence, as she stood there, seemed 
to have suddenly grown old; her 
step became listless, heavy. She 
turned automatically and re-entered 
the house, took the violin out of its 
case, and drew a long, sobbing note 
from its heart. 

There was a sound like the 
rubbing together of dried corn- 
stalks ; it came,from the attop over- 
head. The Violin wailed out the 
melody of night before; Armstrong 
knew its every cadence. He heard a 
whispering, like the wind of Oc- 
tober in the leaves at home, and 
then a dull, continuous pressure of 
the mat. 

He raised his eyes to the rim of 
the water-jar. The waking moon 
had sent a silver herald through the 
bamboo curtains; it fell half way 
across the floor. His wife was 
standing in the shadow just beyond. 
Warren had a vague consciousness 
of a presence near him. Mechani- 
cally his hand slipped to his belt. 
It was there, the little “Smith and 
Wesson”; he felt of its cold throat, 
and grimly smiled. “The price of 
the game is death,” he told himself, 
“no matter who the man!” 

Something was pushing past his 
hiding place. Armstrong, quiver- 
ing with rage, stood half upright 
in the jar, but all he saw was the 
figure of his wife. The creeping 
moonbeam had reached her now. 
She stood for a moment in its light, 
and then a flying cloud shut her 


The Cobra hissed, but the Violin sang 

















from him. In the darkness the vio- 
lin called and sobbed and called 
again, and in answer came the 
weary, lagging pressure on the mat. 
Armstrong felt a sudden dread of 
something, he did not know of what 
—a sudden desire to be out of the 
water jar, but its slippery earthen 
walls held him fast. 

The cloud was passing; through 
its frayed edges the moonlight fil- 
tered again. Armstrong leaned for- 
ward. There were—yes, surely, 
there were two heads! Then, as if 
by the stroke of a giant brush, the 
cobwebs were swept from the moon 
and light flooded Singhi Mountain. 

Armstrong’s heart contracted. 
“God!” he cried. 

Something sinuous, brown, had 
reared itself out of the shadow; it 
was swaying very close to Florence. 
He saw the white breast, the drawn 
hood of skin, the eyes glowing red 
like tiny danger lights. He saw 
the smooth, lithe body turning—re- 
treating—advancing, and was pow- 
erless! 

“Florence!” he called. 

The cobra drew his hood erect 
and hissed, but the violin sang on. 
Florence did not hear; Her eyes 
looked unseeingly ahead. 

“O God!” he cried, “what shall I 
do!” 

His voice rang like a discord in 
the melody. The movements of the 
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snake became less rhythmical, con- 
tortionate; it hissed again, and the 
light in the little red eyes grew 
bright. The forked tongue darted 
in and out; it licked the woman’s 
hair; it touched her hand! 

Another scudding cloud was hur- 
rying past the moon; already the 
light was growing dim, uncertain. 
Armstrong, in an agony, leaned 
from his prison, and something 
clicked against the water jar. It was 
the butt of his revolver; he had for- 
gotten it. 

The two were very close together 


now, and still the violin sang. 
Could his aim be true? The light 
was growing faint. The room 


seemed filled with swaying, flat, 
brown heads. Armstrong gathered 
himself together, and three bullets 
whizzed in the air. 
* * * * 

When Florence opened her eyes, 
the sun was smiling through the 
camphor trees, and her husband was 
kneeling beside her. 


“Why, Warren,” she asked, 
“what is it? I feel so—queer. Am 
I ill?” 


“Just a little, dear,” he said, but 
he covered her hand with kisses. 
“And, Flossie,” he went on, with a 
brave show of unconcern, “I’ve 
cabled to the ‘L. & D.’ to send out 
another man. We're going home, 
please God!” 





FEARLESS 





By MAY SPENCER 


Little shell, fragile shell, low on the shore, 

Have you no fear of the ocean’s roar, 

Lest his pitiless waves should bear you away 
Ten thousand leagues from this peaceful bay? 


Ah, no! ah, no! O question strange! 
Why should I tremble at storm or change? 
Life’s joy that was mine is forever lost, 


What matters to me the shore where I’m tossed? 
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HE borax industry in the 
United States may be said to 
have had its real beginning in 

the discovery of borax in Teels 
Marsh by Mr. Francis M. Smith. 

The character of Mr. Smith is em- 
bodied in the three words, energy, 
foresight, and shrewdness. Born at 
Richmond, Walworth County, Wis- 
consin, fifty-seven years ago, he has 
solely by his own efforts, made him- 
self one of the leading capitalists 
of the West. This is more remark- 
able from the fact that he built up 
his fortune in the very heart of the 
worst desert on this continent, 
where there was everything seem- 
ingly to contend with. 

The fall of 1872 found him in the 
wood camps about ten miles from 
Columbus, Nevada. From 1867 he 
had been following the various min- 
ing camps of the West, accepting all 
available employments that offered 


M. Smith. 


but only as incident to finding a good 
mine or some opening where he 
could make a fortune. Like thou- 
sands of others he had been engaged 
in teaming, contracting for the de- 
livery of wood to the mills and tim- 
bers to mines; but his worldly pos- 
sessions to this date, as he humor- 
ously says himself, consisted of two 
or three wood ranches, a band of 
pack animals, and the usual variety 
of wild-cat claims to mines. He was 
living in a good, comfortable cabin 
in a narrow gulch which com- 
manded a fine view of the outlying 
country. From the timber lands 
he could see the Columbus borax 
marsh, which was then being 
worked, and Teel’s marsh glistening 
like beds of snow in the desert be- 
low. It was not known, however, 
that at that time there was any 
borax in Teel’s marsh. 


The outlying marshes of the 
West differ very much in ap- 
pearance from what is known 


in the East asa marsh. In the West 
they are not necessarily very soft 
or watery. They are generally dry 
lakes or lagoons covered with a 
crust of alkaline in some of its 
forms. They occupy the low depres- 
sions in the bottom of the desert, and 
receive the drainage from a large 


surrounding area, and the saline 
matters accumulating, give them 


a light, whitish appearance. After 
a local storm or cloudburst, they 
may be wet and soft for some time, 
but when their waters evaporate, 
they glisten like fields of snow. 
At the time when Mr. Smith dis- 
covered the borax it was a dry sea- 
son, and the alkaline areas were 
more than ordinarily extensive. 
From the hilltops he could see the 
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gleaming white Teel’s marsh, and 
taking two wood-choppers with 
him one day he visited the marsh 
and found a heavy incrustation 
which seemed rich in borax on test- 
ing. It appeared afterwards that 
he had by chance stepped upon the 
richest portion of the marsh first. 
He was so impressed with the ap- 
pearance of the marsh that he took 
a small quantity of provisions and 
some pack-animals from the wood- 
camp, returned to the desert, and 
made a dry camp on the edge of the 
dry lake, and at once located several 
thousand acres, most of which after- 
wards proved to be worthless. 
Leaving the men at work on these 
locations, Mr. Smith started on a 
round of visits to his wood-ranches 
and thence to Columbus. Before 
reaching Columbus, the certificates 
of analyses were handed to him, 
stating that the samples he had sent 
from Teel’s marsh were the finest 
specimens of borate of soda that 
had been found up to that time. In 
Columbus he enlisted two associ- 
ates, laid in fresh supplies, and 
started back for Teel’s marsh, un- 
conscious that his fortune hung up- 
on a slender thread, but his indomi- 
table energy led him aright, for he 
was so anxious to anticipate any at- 
tempt on the part of others to locate 
the deposits that he made a night 
march across the desert, guided only 
by the camp-fires of his laborers, 
reaching camp long after mid- 
night. Here he found a friend in 
the chemist who had analyzed his 


of Death Valley. 





samples at Columbus, and who had 
been sent out to locate borax de- 
posits. Guided by the camp on the 
lake, this man found. Mr. Smith’s 
men, and remained with them over 
night. Before long, he asked Mr. 
Smith where Teel’s marsh was, and 
was told that there was an alkali 
fiat about twenty miles from there, 
and that he could take one of the 
men as a guide to accompany him. 

The visitor left early the next 
morning, accompanied by one of Mr. 
Smith’s choppers, and was gone 
three days. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that by the time of his 
return, Mr. Smith had the Teel’s 
marsh property thoroughly located 
and the foundation for his fortune 
and for the borax industry of the 
Pacific Coast secured. A few days 
later, he put in an appearance, and 
Mr. Smith staked out a good lo- 
cation for the chemist himself, and 
put him on it, a pleasing gift, though 
perhaps hardly deserved. Uniting 
with his brother, a Chicago com- 
pany was organized, a small plant 
put up, and the production of borax 
was begun. 

30rax was first discovered on 
January 8, 1856, by Dr. John A. 
Veatch, who was boiling some of the 
water of Tuscan Spring in Shasta 
County and set the water aside to 
cool, when it happened to be concen- 
trated enough for the borax to crys- 
tallize out. The first borax pro- 
duced in the United States was 
made at Borax Lake, at the south 
end of Clear Lake in Lake County, 
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California, in 1864, and twelve tons 
were produced, worth 39 cents a 
pound, or $780 per ton. On learning 
of the discoveries: of Dr. Veatch, 
one William Troup, a-Virginian, be- 
gan to look for borax, and in 1864 
and 1871 cottonballs were found in 
different parts of Nevada. This so- 
called: cottonball, which is really a 
borate of lime, is boiled with water 
and carbonate of soda. The two 
minerals change partners, and the 
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cators, and in clearing up all ad- 
verse claims. The property then 
passed to the sole ownership of Mr. 
Smith, who transferred it to the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company about 
twelve years ago. From that time 
on, the growth of the industry has 
been rapid. The product in 1864 of 
12 tons was worth $780 a ton or 
39 cents a pound. In 1874, 914 tons, 
worth 14 cents a pound. In 1884, 
1019 tons, worth about Io cents a 








Borate mines at Borate near Daggett, 


carbonate of lime and the carbonate 
of soda or borax are produced. 
Many small plants for the produc- 
tion of these cottonballs were erec- 
ted, and their output created a spec- 


ial stir. Borax was still worth 30 
cents a pound when the _ Teel’s 
marsh deposits were discovered, 


and a rush was started that almost 
ruined the market. 

The Smith brothers finally ob- 
tained sole. control of Teel’s marsh 
by buying out over one hundred lo- 


Cal. 








pound. In 1894 the product was 
5,770 tons, worth 7 cents a pound. 
In 1901, 10,815 tons, worth 7 cents 
a pound. In other words, during the 
first ten years the output increased 
from an average of a ton a month 
to 76 tons. In the next decade this 
was increased to 85 tons. In the 
third decade it was increased to 
480 tons, and at the present time 
the product is over 1000 tons per 
month. While the Teel’s marsh was 
important, it was probably the de- 























velopment of the borax fields of 
Death Valley in 1880 that brought 
Mr. Smith the reputation which 
made his name a household word 
all over the world. 

It is impossible to give a pen pic- 
ture of the difficulties encountered. 
The bottom of Death Valley is 
nearly 400 feet below sea level. 
In 1880 the operating point was 
over 250 miles from San Bernar- 
dino, the base of supplies. In that 
distance there was scarcely a spring 
or a drop of water, yet lumber, 
horses, wagons and supplies had 
to be taken through. Houses were 
built fast, the work of making 
borax went right on, and the “Twen- 
ty-Mule Team” became a_house- 
hold word. The wagons usually 
used for bringing borax from the 
desert were the largest and most 
economical’ ever built, holding ten 
tons each, and drawn by eighteen 
mules and two horses, and steered 
by a single “jerk” line. This “jerk” 
line or single rein by which the gi- 
gantic tearhn was guided was one 
hundred and twenty-five feet long. 
Two of these wagons held a carload 
of borax. In the picture of them, 
familiar to everyone, will be seen a 
huge water tank trailing along be- 
hind. The route of this wagon was 
over one of the most rugged and 
precipitous mountain ranges in the 
world, namely, the Panamint Moun- 
tains. 

For eight years, or until 1888, the 
work was maintained. With the 
discovery of colemanite in the Cal- 
ico Mountains, near Daggett, the 
scene of operations was changed. 
This colemanite, which is a borate 
of lime, lies in veins and is mined 
just as gold quartz would be mined. 
Owing to the scarcity of water at 
Daggett for manufacturing pur- 
poses, the crude material is shipped 
to the Alameda Refinery for sup- 
plying the Pacific Coast market, and 
to the huge refinery at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, which supplies the en- 
tire borax trade in the East. 

Mr. Smith has been a public bene- 
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factor in bringing this great re- 
source of the desert into the homes 
of this nation. Thirty years ago 
borax was an expensive luxury. To- 
day it is so cheap that it is an ordi- 
nary household necessity. What has 
been procured at an outlay of so 
much physical discomfort and at so 
great a cost in many of the drear- 
iest portions of the universe, is one 
of our greatest labor-saving and 
health-preserving agents. 

Borax finds innumerable uses and 
these are ever-increasing. It is ex- 
tensively used in assaying and in 
the metallurgy of ores and in the 
smelting of copper; it is said to 
be an excellent insecticide; it is em- 
ployed in the preservation of meats 
and fruits; it has been largely ap- 
plied to the manufacture of the por- 
celain-coated utensils known gen- 
erally as granite ware; and _ the 
white-enameled bath-tubs, so com- 
mon everywhere, owe their clean 
and beautiful surface mainly to 
borax. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of pottery and earthenware as 
a glaze; it is put up in packages for 
the household, and borax of fhe 
“Twenty - Mule- Team - Brand’’ is 
known the world over; it is widely 
used in the home and in laundries 
on account of its great cleansing 
properties ; it is a valuable cosmetic, 
rendering the skin soft, and it is 
claimed it will prevent a great many 
skin diseases. Cotton goods satu- 
rated with a solution of borate of 
ammonia and dried, become inflam- 
mable. It is used in making tough 
grades of glass and for glass stain- 
ing and in caustic tiles; it is needed 
in the manufacture of “strass,” the 
basis of artificial gems. Varnishes 
are made of it, and substitutes for 
gum. It is used in tanning when 
wools and furs are treated, as it 
cleans, softens and prevents the 
hair from falling out. It is known 
extensively in medicine. 

The use of borax and various 
borates in chemistry would make 
a still longer list. In fact, the use 
of borax is mainly in the household 
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and in household articles. It is 


good for the individual inside and’ 


out, and for the clothes he wears, 
and for the house that he lives in, 
from the basement to the lace cur- 
tains in the parlor and to the tiles 
on the roof. 

Mr. Smith, by his individual ef- 
forts, has brought borax from the 
point where druggists sold it at 35 
cents a pound to the position 
where it is an important article of 
commerce and a household staple 
of universal use. Although practi- 
cally controlling the borax market 
of the world, and the richest and 


most extensive of all the discoveries, 
the great reduction in price has en- 
able the poorest to use it. Mr. 
Smith is one of the best examples 
of the captains of industry of the 
West. Starting out as a poor youth 
he has, entirely unaided, steadily 
climbing the ladder of success, at- 
tained its rounds through his own 
individual efforts. More than the 
riches that he has gained, he has 
won the admiration and _ respect 
of all who know him and his many 
friends love him not only for his 
wealth and upright nature, but for 
his fine personal qualities. 








The Borax works in Death Valley. 

















A GROUP 


OF IDOLS 





By MINNIE 


ROW of little Buddhas of 

gilt, of bronze, of brass, of 

wood, or of ivory, are seated 
in meditation on the shelf vi an Ori- 
entalist’s studio. In front of them 
lies a folio of the sacred writings of 
the East. It is forty inches long and 
so bound as to open and close like a 
folding fan, only the spokes in this 
case are completely covered with 
paper and are not fastened at either 
end. The margins of the one great 
enclosed page are illuminated in the 
best art of Siam, and the outer 
spokes, or covers of the book are 
washed with gold-leaf, for who 
would think of using an alloy here? 
So touch the holy volume with a 
gentle hand; yes, and with a gentle 
spirit. 

On the corner of the shelf lies a 
leaflet from Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
Calendar. ‘“Feb.25—True irrever- 
ence is disrespect for another man’s 
god.” 

The pedestals of these little house- 
hold gods vary, but the convention- 
alized lotus seems to be the favor- 
ite throne. ' This lovely flower, 
springing from the slime of the 
rivers and turning its face straight 
toward Heaven, won the heart of 
man immemorial ages ago, and holds 
it yet. He felt the simile long be- 
fore language grew subtle enough 
to express it, and the Egyptians 
took the flower that had led his 
thought through nature up to na- 
ture’s God as the symbol of Osiris— 
the noblest of his deities. 

The Greek, artist that he was, 
seems to have found entire satis- 
faction in the material grace of the 
lotus, and it came to mean to him 
content in the present. The Arab, 
the fatalist, called it “the flower of 
destiny,” “the fruit of Paradise.” 
But where blossoms and_ fancies 
have been so long interweaving, one 
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might amplify or unravel forever. 

The rudest of these pedestals 
seems to speak loudest. It has a 
mere indication of the lotus upheld 
by imploring figures, rough cut 
though they be; above sits Buddha 
with folded hands, meditating, as 
his creed commands. God above 
destiny, struggling men beneath it! 
But Buddha’s hands are not always 
folded—another familiar position is 
the left hand in front of him and the 
right on his knee, with the wrist 
turned down and the straight, ex- 
tended fingers pointing direct to the 
ground. There is a legend that when 
Buddha took his seat in Heaven the 
hosts about inquired, “By what 
right?” Buddha pointing downward 
replied, “Let earth be witness of my 
good works.” Buddha, the meditator. 

Here is an old ivory Buddha, 
carved with Oriental patience. The 
little god is seated upon a coiled 
serpent, under a tree. This evi- 
dently is historical. It must repre- 
sent that tree under which Buddha 
sat for a week in fasting and medi- 
tation until he was relieved by a 
beautiful vision, and he went forth 
with his life work forever made 
clear to him. As to the snake, does 
it represent an ancient form of idol- 
atry over which a better belief has 
risen, unconsciously triumphant? In 
Christian art, the serpent is general- 
ly writhing beneath its virtuous tor- 
mentor. Here Buddha and the snake 
are at peace. It is the boast of 
Buddhism that it has never drawn 
the sword, offensive or defensive; 
and if to this, some savant unearths 
some wisely forgotten exception, 
who then would dare compare the 
Christian record with it? 

As I was stroking the rough little 
scales of the snake, Mrs. Searby 
Simms Smith, retailer of didactic 
information, lady bountiful of ortho- 
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dox mis-information, high priestess 
of prejudice, parlor lecturer to nice 
ladies, poked me in the back, say- 
ing, “Buddhism is the Protestant- 
ism of Asia. Its ceremonials re- 
semble those of the Catholic church 
—bells, Cassocks, tonsure, rosaries, 
holy water, celibacy, confession, etc., 
but Buddhism, like Protestantism, 
teaches individual salvation through 
individual merit. (She must have 


read a little of the 4th chapter of 
Clark’s “Ten Great Religions.’) 
Look at those ever-prevalent, ri- 
diculously elongated ear lobes, and 
the fingers all of a length and toes.” 
“Well,” said I, “the faces of the 
Greek gods were plans, not por- 
traits. Why not Buddha’s hands? 
Buddha’s ear is no more unlikely in 
nature than Apollo’s nose.” 
But my supposed listener had 
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darted off to rescue one of her cus- 
tomers, who was asking a question 
of our host, the Orientalist. Sup- 
pose he should shake her faith in 
Mrs. Searby Sims Smith and cul- 
ture! 

The old gentleman, driven from 
the pretty woman’s side, timidly 
called my attention to a standing 
wooden Buddha with a Roman nose. 
He had picked it up in South- 
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A Buddha with a Roman nose. 


ern Siam, and it looked very old. A 
standing image is rather unusual, 
and how did it get that nose? 

“Well, Buddhism is an elastic be- 
lief; it embraces something from 
almost every creed. Why not a 
nose from the Occident?” 

Here is a little Buddha exactly 
half clad. A diagonal line drawn 
from the shoulder to the pedestal 
front and back would divide the 
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clothed and naked halves. 

“Do you like legends?” 

“Indeed I do; and I believe in 
them. They speak the longings of 
our simpler brothers. Give me fan- 
cies upon facts, but deliver me from 
facts about fancies.” 

“Well, the story goes that some 
Buddhist monks suspected that some 
Jains were intruding at their rites. 
The sacred images of the Jains are 
always nude, and their religion 
strictly prohibits them from pass- 
ing above one of them. So these 
Buddhists placed a little naked Jain 
idol on one of the lower steps at 
the entrance of their temple.. The 
Jains painted clothing over half the 
image and then quietly walked past 
it. This tactful solution pleased 
some broad churchmen of the Far 
East, and ever since these diago- 
nally draped images have been mem- 
bers of good standing among the 
Buddhas. Buddha is most often 
represented in the dress of an ascetic 


which varies a little of course in 
the different countries. But Buddha 
was born a prince, entitled by Ori- 
ental law to disport all the insignia 
of royalty. There are certain little 
Buddhas jeweled and draped, which 
are preferred by the materialists of 
the Buddhist flock. Here is one, a 
little blaze of color in a gilt-lined 
shrine—but still the same medita- 
tive Buddha on the lotus, for “Even 
in a palace life may be well led.” 


I like the barbaric splendor lav- 
ished upon this tiny god. It is as 
sweet as the generosity of babyhood 
that presses its toys upon us. I 
wonder if, like the baby, it asks 
for that treasure back? Well, if 
impulse is better than afterthought, 
why, give to impulse its due credit? 
I like to close the shrine and muse 
upon the black laquered box before 
me—this altar of an unseen, un- 
known God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth. 





TO MASCAGNI 





By LUCILLE HARPENDINC 


Spirit! who hath a soul of melody ; 

And who canst echo into every soul 
A portion of thy very spirit’s whole, 
Like the reverberations of the sea; 

The very thoughts breathe in an ecstacy; 

As if thou hadst from the celestial Pole 
Descent, to choir on this mortal shoal, 
And sing of the eternal Destiny. 

O! There hath been a rapture in Thy song, 
That hath not been in any other art; 
Except within the realm of Poesy, 

Which hath itself a string within the heart. 
Yes, thou dost sing; and on this little sphere, 
Make angels of us while we linger here. 














The realm of the Sierra Knight. 
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THE PASSING OF A SIERRA KNIGHT 





BY BEN C. TRUMAN 


F all the notable California 

characters of thirty-five and 

forty years ago there was none 
so courtly, so gallant, so picturesque 
or so generally intelligent as the 
Knight of the Lash, and especially 
of the Sierra. But the stage drivers 
of those days have all or nearly all 
passed over the last divide, and 
have left none to succeed them, ex- 
cept that the evolution has not done 
away with perfectly safe and satis- 
factory driving. Such Jehus as Foss 
the elder and Foss the younger, 
Baldy Green and Hank Monk, Billy 
Hamilton and Buffalo Jim, Hill 
Beechy and George Monroe, Chero- 
kee Bill and E. W. Church, and 
scores more of their kind, were not 
only known intimately from Siski- 





you to San Diego, but they were 
celebrated more or less throughout 
the country; for they had driven 
Grant and Sherman, Hayes and 
Garfield, Blaine and Colfax, Cam- 
eron and Richardson, Mark Twain 
and Artemus Ward, Carl Schurz 
and Edwin Forrest, Julia Dean 
and Grace Greenwood, and_ thou- 
sands of other eminent persons. 
The stage driver of the days al- 
luded to was almost always an 
Apollo, and the best dresser on the 
road; his clothes being dark and 
made to order, his hat a cream- 
colored felt, and his gauntlets the 
finest worn in any land; his boots 
fitted like gloves, his shirt was spot- 
lessly clean, his cravat was always 
genteelly adjusted, and he used a 
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whip of a regular shape and perfect- 
ness, designed and manufactured by 
Main & Winchester. He was greatly 
respected by all who traveled, and 
admired by every woman who knew 
him; because he was chivalrous and 
punctillious, reliant and kind. He 
was the oracle of the barn, the inn 
and the station; a good talker, gen- 
erally, and a superb listener. He 
smoked only the best cigars, was 
extremely mvederate in the use of 
intoxicants when on duty, and was 
never profane in the presence of 
travelers. He read the Sacramento 
Union religiously; he loved his 
horses better than he did his old 
folks at home, really, and he swore 
by Wells, Fargo & Co. 

There are just as good and just 
as reliable drivers in the Sierras to- 
day as there were forty years ago. 
But here all similarity ceases. The 
dress of the stage driver of the pres- 
ent day differs in no respect from 
that of the freighter—a limp light 
hat, tan or canvas shoes, woolen 
shirt and overalls, cheap gloves, and 
generally a rather slouchy appear- 
ance and unobtrusive manner. He 
has very little to say; merely ans- 
wers when spoken to, and on the 
whole betrays diffidence or indiffer- 
ence. 

In all the galleries of Sierra 
Knights, from Shasta to Tehachapi, 
George Monroe, a Mariposa County 
mulatto, was the monarch of all; 
and when General Grant visited the 
Yosemite Valley nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, he was accom- 
panied, from Merced to Wawona 
by Henry Washburn (lately de- 
ceased), one of the proprietors of 
the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike 
Company; and from that point to 
the Valley, the General and his 
party were driven by Monroe, then 
about twenty-six, and conceded to 
be the best man that ever held the 
reins over six horses along that ex- 
tremely beautiful twenty-six miles 
of road. 

As is well known by all visitors 
to the Yoserhite, by Wawona, this 


stretch is a continuous succession 
of the letter S, winding in and out 
in many places so sharply as to 
make the turns seem nearly impos- 
sible or thrillingly dangerous and 
to make the three teams of horses 
form the three sides of the letter. 

The General sat with the driver, 
of course, and was in ecstacies all 
the way, as he had never witnessed 
such a splendid exhibition of moun- 
tain driving before. George Monroe 
was also in a paroxysm of joy. He 
was not very light; but his features 
were as regular as those of a Greek, 
and his figure was perfect. His 
dress was a combination of Old 
Mexican and the newest American 
adaptation; his hat a creamy-white, 
half-stiff, half-limp, and his gaunt- 
lets, costly ones, given him by a 
distinguished tourist. 

As he sat there, with his six lines 
and long whip, with one foot on the 
brake and the other braced against 
the footboard, he arrested the at- 
tention of the illustrious American 
soldier and traveler by his side, for 
he appeared to have as perfect con- 
trol of Henry Washburn’s selected 
horses as if the whole turnout were 
an automaton. He would throw 
those six animals from one side to 
the other to avoid a stone or a 
chuck hole as if they were a 
machine or a single quadruped; 
sometimes a hub would just gently 
scrape the bank on the upper side, 
and in a moment afterward infinit- 
esimally overlap the precipice on 
the down side. Crack! went his 
whip, every once in a while, and 
down would go the teams on a rap- 
turous canter, and around the sharp 
curves and over plank culverts, and 
up again on a clean run—the crack 
of the whips -making piccolo 
screeches amidst the thunders of 
the coach and the rushing waters. 
Had the reins been electric ribbons 
or delicate galvanic threads, or tis- 
sues of life, they could not have 
more adequately or omnipotently 
conveyed the thoughts and designs 
of the handsome Jehu to the equine 
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sextette, whose dilating nostrils and 
palpitating bodies told of a move- 
ment that had probably never been 
equaled since the daring son of Nim- 
shi drove furiously six thousand 
years ago. 

John Russell Young once re- 
ferred to General Grant as the 
Sphinx. But there was another be- 
side him that day, for Monroe never 
spoke a word nor turned his head. 
The two were a “Sitting Colossi” in 
flesh and blood. After the stop at 
Inspiration Point, however, they 
mutually relaxed and indulged in 
conversation until the Valley was 
reached, when Monroe handed the 
lines and the whip to the General, 
but maintained his seat and foot 
at the brake. In a few years after- 
ward, Monroe took President and 
Mrs. Hayes over the same route, 
and treated them to some of his 
most artistic driving. Many distin- 
guished people have been taken into 
the Yosemite Valley by this famous 
driver, notably Blaine, Garfield, 
Sherman, Dana, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, Dr. Russell, Arthur Sulli- 
van, George Augustus Sala, Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Lady Franklin, 
Lillie Langtry, Princess Louise, and 
may others. 

One evening, some years ago, I 
was chatting with Henry Wash- 
burn about Sierra drivers, and he 
said: 

“After an experience of nearly 
forty years, and having had as 
many as fifty regular drivers some 
season, I have never known an- 
other such an all-round reinsman as 
George Monroe. Just as there are 
the greatest of soldiers and sailors, 
artists and mechanics at times, so 
there are greater stage drivers than 
their fellows—and George Monroe 
was the greatest of all. He was a 
wonder in every way. He had 
names for all his horses, and they 
all knew their names. Sometimes 
he spoke sharply to one or more 
of them, but generally he addressed 
them pleasantly. He seldom or 
never used the whip, except to 
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crack it over their heads. Meta- 
phorically, he spoke daggers, but 
used none. He drove over my lines 
for nearly twenty years and never 
injured a person. I always put him 
on the box when there was a dis- 
tinguished party to be driven, and 
fast and showy driving was ex- 
pected or necessary, and he never 
disappointed me or exceeded the 
limit scheduled or fell behind. Once 
he drove a party from the valley 
to Madera, a distance of seventy 
miles, in eleven hours, and in two 
hours afterward, in an emergency, 
took the reins and drove back to 
Wawona. Once, coming down the 
last grade into Mariposa, his brake 
broke short off while his teams 
were on a clean run, and he dashed 
the whole outfit into a chaparral 
clump; in less than two hours he 
had the animals extricated, the 
stage pulled out, and was trotting 
into Mariposa; he came into Mer- 
ced on time; the fourteen passen- 
gers made up a purse of seventy 
dollars for him, and the two Eng- 
lish ladies aboard sent him accept- 
able Christmas presents annually 
until I informed them of his death 
some years later.” 

The last days of Monroe cast sad- 
ness among all who knew him. He 
had driven daily between Wawona 
and the Valley every season for 
many years without an accident of 
any kind. No obstacle in the way 
of a fallen tree, fire or sliding rock 
ever deterred or dismayed him. He 
knew his horses so well, and they 
knew him so well, that they would 
do anything he asked them to do, 
and many a time he has taken them 
carefully over a fallen tree two feet 
or more in diameter, without injury 
to animal, harness or vehicle. Thou- 
sands of people have telegraphed 
to reserve seats on his stage or 
have staid over at Wawona to 
drive with him. He was danger- 
ously, I may say mortally injured, 
at last while riding a fractious mule 
that threw him and rolled over on 
him. The next day he was placed 
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on a bed made in his own stage, 
drawn by his own six horses, 
which, by the way, became unman- 
ageable or partly so at the hands 
of a new driver, until George drew 
himself up, although in dreadful 
pain, and talked them out of their 
disorder. When he arrived at Wa- 
wona, the Washburns lifted him 
out of the stage and put him in one 
of the best rooms of their hotel, 
and gave him as much care and 
medical aid as if he were one of 
their family. He was in great pain, 
but all he said was: “I’ve driven for 
the last time, but don’t tell my 
mother.” In a few days, however, 
he became impatient to be taken to 
his mother, and was carried down 
to Mariposa, where he died in her 
arms in a few hours. Although he 
was a mulatto, or quadroon, and 
an especial favorite with tourists, 
he was greatly liked by the other 
drivers; and Fort Monroe, between 
Chinquapin and Inspiration Point, 
is named after him. 

Among a few old Sierra drivers 
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still living and driving over the 
Yosemite route is E. W. Church, 
who is known by tens of thousands 
of San Franciscans, as he drove be- 
tween Truckee and Tahoe twenty- 
eight years. Church is extremely 
proud of the fact that he took Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes from Truckee 
to Tahoe,.and that he -has taken 
nearly all the Governors and Con- 
gressmen of California and Nevada, 
hundreds of newspaper men of the 
two States, and many others, in- 
cluding many of the finest ladies of 
San Francisco, between the two 
above-named places. This veteran 
whip once said to me: 

“There was a time in my life 
when, I believe, I knew every stone 
and rut between Truckee and Ta- 
hoe blindfolded, and my horses 
knew as much as I did. Staging 
in the Sierras is a great art; and 
the reason there is seldom or no ac- 
cidents is because the drivers have 
been well-trained elsewhere, and 
are men of experience and _ skill, 
caution and sobriety. Every par- 
ticle of harness and running gear 
has been examined before starting; 
the drivers have absolute control 
of their teams and vehicles, and a 
perfect knowledge of the laws of 
stage motion governs all their acts. 
One of the most reliable, patient 
and pleasant of all the Sierra drivers 
now living—and he looks ten years 
younger than he is—is Tom Gor- 
don, who would be:termed a little 
fellow if seen on Broadway, but 
who is as compact as a game-cock; 
he reminds one of General Grant in 
face and figure—and is quite as re- 
served as that illustrious person. 
Computing the miles and hours Tom 
has driven during the past twenty- 
five years, I make it about 40,000 
hours; much of this time being in 
May, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. During these hours he has 
driven at least 150,000 miles, which 
would have given him a trip of 
six times around the earth.” 

Another splendid driver, and a 
great favorite with all who ride 
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Billy Coffman, the “Old Maids 
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with him, is “Bright” Gillespie, who 
has been driving between Raymond 
and Wawona for the past twelve 
years. He resembles Tom Gordon 
in person, and is as compact as an 
underweight athlete. “Bright” is 
considered one of the most gallant 
fellows on the road, and is as re- 
liable as he is gallant. One night 
after he had been driving sixty days 
on a stretch, from six in the morn- 
ing until five in the evening, Henry 
Washburn said to him: “See here, 
Gillespie, you had better take a day 
or two off for a rest.” “But what 
will I do?” replied the driver. “What 
will you do? Why nothing!” 
“Great Scott! That would kill me.” 
But “Bright” was pressed to “lay 
off and rest,” and he did so with a 
vengeance, for I.saw him break- 
ing in a new team of leaders during 
the forenoon and sprinkling all the 
afternoon; and that night one of 
the coaches with eleven passengers 
being an hour or more late, Gilles- 
pie went out with an empty coach 
and fresh horses to be used if nec- 
essary. Two miles out he met the 
delayed vehicle, which had been 
kept back by the breaking of the 
brake-block. And that’s the way 
“Bright” Gillespie took a day’s 
rest. 

Bryant, one of the Raymond and 
Wawona Knights of the lash, is 
a decided favorite, as the word is 
often passed along: “Be sure and 
get a seat with Bryant.” Well, 
Bryant is jolly, and don’t mind hav- 
ing a good-looking girl beside him. 
The same may be said of Wren, 
who is sturdy and safe under all 
circumstances. 

C. J. Fobes and Henry Hedges 
are the whips of the Limited, or 
“Cannon Ball,” as it is sometimes 
called, and drive the fastest mail 
coaches in California, accomplish- 
ing 68 miles in about ten hours 
daily, as there are often parties 
that want to go through from the 
Yosemite Valley to San Francisco 
in a single day, or vice versa. These 
two men are considered equal to 


the most renowned drivers ever 
known in the Sierra. 

Although Billy Coffman is one 
of the crack drivers of the Sierras, 
having driven out of Wawona 
either to the Big Trees or the Val- 
ley for twenty-five years, his fame 
rests more substantially on the fact 
that he is partial to the genus old 
maid; or, as Wordsworth termed a 
number of his female friends: 
“Maidens withering on the stalk.” 
This secret became known away 
back in the early eighties, and 
spinsters from the north, the south, 
the east and the west, often make 
a second trip to the Trees in order 
to sit on the box with the philoso- 
pher Coffman. One day, during 
che summer of 1900, a spinster from 
Providence, R. I., over whose head 
many flights of seventeen-year lo- 
custs had passed, said to him: 

“I suppose some of your com- 
rades accuse you of foolishness 
sometimes ?” 

“Oh, that depends,” replied Billy. 

“IT mean when you take the part 
of certain unmarried young 
ladies ?” 

“Yes; but I never mind that. 
Carlyle, you know, declared that 
foolishness finds a large place in the 
census returns.” 

“But you are partial to old maids, 
are you not? That is, you have a 
high regard for young ladies who 
have waited discreetly until after 
their girlhood before accepting of- 
fers of marriage?” 

“Many persons,” continued the 
veteran Knight of the Lash, “rudely 
and thoughtlessly use the term old 
maid with an implied slur, as 
though there was something deroga- 
tory in it; but such people forget 
that Hannah More, Maria Edge- 
worth, Jane Porter, Florence Night- 
ingale, Susan B. Anthony, Phoebe 
Cary and many others who never 
married, including Jennie Flood 
and Helen Gould and a Queen of 
England, have adorned positions of 
the first importance in social and 
public life, and written their names 

















high in the history of science, lit- 
erature and philanthropy.” 

And he gave her any quantity of 
just such entertainment for eight 
straight miles. 

In the good old days spoken of, 
the stage drivers sometimes in- 
dulged in playing jokes on travelers 
whom they had sized up as able to 
stand a little joshing, and many a 
good scare that has never been re- 
ported, has been given a tenderfoot. 

Thus, when General Grant went 
into the Yosemite Valley, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Grant, Miss Jennie 
Flood, Ulysses Grant, Jr., John Rus- 
sell Young, Miss Flora Sharon 
(now Lady Hesketh), Miss Dora 
Miller (now Mrs. Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson Clover), and the writer; it 
had been customary for a long time 
for one of the Yosemite Valley 
stage drivers and the grocery store 
post-master at Fresno Flat, upon 
the arrival of the stage at that 
point, to indulge in dialogues such 
as would startle and sometimes ter- 
rorize passengers, their particular 
victims generally being English 
globe-trotters and Yankee spinsters. 
So when the stage arrived at Fresno 
Flat, the long, lank post-master 
made his appearance at the grocery 
store door and shouted: 

“Did you forget them tools again, 
pard?” 

“No,” was the response of the 
driver. 

“T’'ll bet you forgot that can of 
giant powder?” 

“No; that’s under the front seat— 
I’ll get it presently.” 

And such a break as was made 
from the vicinity of that vehicle beg- 
gars description—some going one 
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way and some another. Only one 
person remained and he at once took 
out a cigar, struck a match on the 
end of the front seat, lighted his Ha- 
vana and threw the burning remain- 
der into the body of the wagon. The 
hair upon the head of that funny 
postmaster actually stood on end, 
and he just strugglingly gasped out ; 

“I say, pard, who in the world 
is that idiot smoking?” 

“Why, that’s General Grant.” 


“What! General Ulysses. S. 
Grant! Well, Ill be teetotally 
damned!” 


And into his store he rushed and 
was not seen afterward. Had he 
known that the driver had posted 
the General, who had ridden next to 
him on the way up, he might have 
never forgiven him. 

Once Tom Gordon had, as travel- 
er between Wawona and Raymond, 
a German Baron who made himself 
exceedingly offensive in many ways. 
“Do you know what we do in Ger- 
many when we want a driver to 
hurry up his team? I'll tell you. We 
get behind him and give him a 
good crack with a whip.” Well” re- 
plied Gordon, at last, “every time 
that was done up here in the mount- 
ains there would be a dead baron 
and no inquest would be held.” 
Once afterward the German said, 
“You don’t see a real baron every 
day up here in the mountains,” 
“Real Barons!” exclaimed the 
driver; “Why there are real barons 
currying horses all the way from 
Grub Gulch to Chinquapin.” 

President Roosevelt was driven 
from Raymond to the Big Trees 
by Gillespie, and from the Yosemite 
to Raymond by Tom Gordon, above 
named. 
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A RIDE UP MARBLE MOUNTAIN 





BY ALMA GLASGOW WHITE 


NLY during two months in 

the year does nature lift the 

ermine coverlet from one of 
her choicest nurslings, lying in the 
Wasatch Range. 

The owners of a bungalow in this 
Arcadian vale, people who care for 
nature in her wilder moods, wrote 
to me: “Come up to our shrine and 
rest.” I abandoned the wheel of 
labor and the furnace of the lower 
levels; turned my face westward 
and upward. 

This valley is not easily reached, 
for no engine has ever penetrated 
it. Only the lovers of wild things 
have taken the trouble to intrude, 
and steep themselves in its beauty. 
For them it is the dawn of rest; for 
them the clear, sharp light sparkles ; 
for them the wild flowers riot every- 
where in acres of radiant color. 
With them, the lakes, willful cha- 
meleon things, coquette, tantalize, 
and duplicate a world of beauty in 
their pellucid wells. Unfathomed 
Lake Mary is a veritable sorceress, 
a gem of the richest hunter’s green, 
and clear as crystal. 


“Deeper than the depths of water 
stilled at even” 


wrote Rossetti of the Blessed Damo- 
zel’s eyes. If he had ever seen 
Mary’s Lake he would have realized 
what a transcendent description he 
had accomplished. 

One early dawn Tom, Dorothy, 
his wife, and I, mounted three coal- 
black horses, and riding up and over 
the rim of the valley, we wandered 
out of our Paradise to see a place 
called the Hot Pots. We took a 
well-known trail, and rode down, 
down, down, and reached the place 
about noon. Our theory of the Hot 


Pots may not be scientific, but it is 
this: that they are natural- hot 
springs, but so impregnated with 
minerals that in overflowing they 
have deposited layer upon layer 
around their edges, forming dome- 
shaped or truncated conical cups. 
The ground echoed under our 
horses’ feet as if hollow and 
sounded uncanny and spooky to us. 
The largest Pot has been tapped 
and a bath-house attached, and a 
hotel attached to the bath-house. 
We had a swim in the tank and a 
dinner and nap at the little hotel, 
and were ready to start for home be- 
tween two and three o’clock. 

There was another trail to Ar- 
cadia other than the one we had 
come over on, so we thought we 
would rather try a new route, as 
there was one, than go home the 
same way we had come. But the 
afternoon was well on its way be- 
fore we found out that we must go 
up Marble Mountain, turn to the 
right, hit the trail, and follow it a 
few miles, and there was a sheep- 
herder’s cabin to stop in if anybody 
wanted to. 

We began to climb and wind 
about the hills; sometimes we 
looked down dizzy steeps, then 
looked up towering walls. Tom was 
of those who never give up an un- 
dertaking. We had started home 
this way—we must go on. We 
found Marble Mountain, but not 
the trail—only a rift between two 
mountain tops and a cascade dash- 
ing down. Tom declared we must 
foliow this to its source. It was like 
riding a horse up-stairs. 

We did not go far when boulders, 
boulders so big no horse could ever 
get over them, choked the ravine. 
They were a barrier to further pro- 
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gress in that direction; there was 
nothing to do but follow the exam- 
ple of the famous King of France: 
“March up the hill and down again.” 
We led the horses down. Mine 
seemed the victim of magic—to 
have grown to twice the size I 
thought him. He just loomed above 
me, and seemed possessed to occupy 
the same space I did, at the same 
time, which they say cannot be 
done. But I doubted, while I was 
sliding and skating and turning 
somersaults, to keep him from try- 
ing it. Flushed, hot and out of 
breath, we were at last back where 
we started. 

An opening away up and ahead of 
us was the one resource left. It was 
good and steep, so steep, indeed, we 
rested our horses every few feet 
by turning them across the path. 
In, this way we caught the last 
flushes of color in the west and saw 
the silver thread of moon swing into 
space. 

Clouds were gathering fast, and 
the sky was clouded over by the 
time we rode around a shoulder of 
rock and onto a natural stage, quite 
level and somewhat semi-circular in 
shape, and here ended the trail. It 
ended at the doorless opening of an 
old, dilapidated, deserted miners’ 
cabin. Three-fourths of the way 
around, this platform was bordered 
by a straight, deep gorge, several 
hundred feet deep, and across the 
chasm rose a mighty, perpendicular 
cliff. I felt as if I were in the bot- 
tom of a well. Some Cyclop had 
taken a stupendous bite out of its 
side, and we had ridden into the 
hole. 

But one side of this well was not 
vertical, although its tilt was 
steeper than anything else we had 


tried, and no horse had ever scaled - 


it, as far as we could see. What 
should we do? Others had gone 
over before now. It looked possible 
and—we tried it. 

It was a bare hillside, with very 
few bushes or big rocks, but a great 
many loose stones. I slid from my 


horse at the first intimation of as- 
cent, and even Tom preferred his 
own legs; but Dorothy rashly as- 
serted that she was going to ride 
up, she was so tired. We had not 
covered more than three or four 
yards when I discovered that she 
was on foot also, and wore the air 
of a person never intending to ride 
again. 

On account of the danger from 
the loose stones, but one person at 
a time could move forward, and we 
had to keep ahead of our horses, to 
be out of danger if one of them 
should slip. 

The hill was so steep that pro- 
gress was slow—only three or four 
feet at a time made in zig-zags al- 
most horizontal. The horses proved 
more aggravating to pull up hill 
than down. Short as our mountain 
skirts were we tripped on them so 
often and the horses stepped so 
much farther at a time than we did 
that it gave us the feeling that they 
were gaining on us. Then they had 
to nave all the rein that they might 
select their own foothold, and the 
foothold was never where it was ex- 
pected to be, so it proved an ex- 
haustive and bewildering scramble 
for us. I was panting for breath, 
and waiting while Dorothy and her 
steed were engrossed in some extra- 
ordinary maneuver, and as she fin- 
ally crept under him, and leaned 
against the everlasting hill, she 
gasped: 

“If there is any way to know 
which is going to be the upper side 
of a horse, I should like to know it.” 
I laughed, but like experience with 
their sleight-of-leg performances, 
made me sympathetic. A shout for- 
ward told us to stay where we were 
until called, for it looked worse 
ahead, and man and horse disap- 
peared behind a great wedge of rock. 
We were glad for a respite to 
breathe, as we clung by hoof, tooth 
and nail. Presently a muffled voice 
called to come on, and to come care- 
fully, the last being superfluous ad- 
vice. J moved cautiously along the 





























We crept to a ledge just wide enough for 
a horse. 


mountain, and approached the rock, 
behind which Tom had vanished. I 
fairly held my breath as I crept 
around it, and coaxed that horse of 
mine to venture after me. Then I 
gasped, as I surveyed the next 
proposition. It was like the places 
called Devil’s Slides, but this was a 
baby one, about eighteen or twenty 
feet high, perhaps, with jagged, jut- 
ting rocks on either side. That Tom 
had taken his horse up there simply 
filled me with amazement, but there 
they were serenely looking down on 
us. I thought of what Mark Twain 
had said about bicycling: “I have 
seen it done; but it is impossible— 
it doesn’t stand to reason.” 
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“Did you ride up?” I asked with 
sarcasm. 

He grinned and suggested that I 
try it that way; but the horse and 
I ignored the suggestion. Then he 
grew serious. 

“Creep under the horse’s head.’ 
I crept under. 

“Now you have more room where 
you are; and if your horse should 
slip when he attempts to come up, 
you won’t be under him. But don’t 
do anything until you are confident 
that you can do it without failure. 
Throw the bridle over his head and 
be sure that it goes over, then start 
him up, and get out of the way as 
quick as you can yourself, for he 
may start a stone.” 

“What if he has some sense and 
won't go?” 

“Oh, he knows there is ‘Room at 
the top’—he will come up because 
mine is up here, if for no other rea- 
son.” ; 

Over went the bridle—a spat on 
the flank—up went the horse—and 
away scuttled I—but not a bit too 
soon, for he did loosen a_ stone, 
which I dodged in time, though I 
carried some bruised wrists for a 
few days. 

It was now Dorothy’s turn to join 
the cliff-dwellers; and she slid 
around that aggressive rock; then 
came the head of her horse, then 
his shoulders, and finally he shuffled 
into place. But it agitated him to 
see his fellows higher in the world 
than himself, and emulation to do 
likewise filled him instantly; as if 
he were a vacuum. He waited not 
on the order of his going, but 
jerked away, and started up before 
Dorothy could adjust herself at all. 

It was a horrible moment; his 
foot could not fail to go through 
that hanging bridle, and that would 
be the last of him for this hideous 
place sloped directly into that gorge 
hundreds of feet deep—and Dorothy 
was right under him. Such a whoa 
was never yelled at a horse before. 
Tom dropped down like a_ shot, 
caught that bridle and threw it over 
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the horse’s head as he paused for 
one startled moment—before he 
climbed on up. 

It was all such a few seconds hap- 
pening, but the time seemed ages, 
and we were again reunited; but, 
alas, we were not to the top yet. 

We found this spot slightly level 
and once more rode for a short dis- 
tance. We passed the head of the 
ravine which we had tried to climb 
at first, for all we had done was to 
encircle this spur of the mountain 
and crawl up the opposite side. 

A few rods further and we faced 
another masterful sweep of lonely, 
treeless, wind-swept hillside, like a 
great mastodon grizzled and grim. 
The cold, thin atmosphere and dark- 
ening solitude endowed it with a 
quality of weird exaltation. Faint 
traces of several trails or water- 
marks, we could not tell which, 
crossed the face of this ashen waste 
in various directions. The most 
distinct one seemed to lie in what 
to Tom was the right course for us; 
and we made it by short, sharp flex- 
ures, but on horseback this time, 
and we found it a real trail. 

There was a delicious tingle in 
the air, like rare wine; it certainly 
would rain. We could see a fasci- 
nating wraith of silvery cloud, a 
noble mass of billowy vapor, like a 
superb sea-gull, its outstretched 
wings waving, hovering, floating up 
the canyon. Although void of blood, 
or nerve, or muscle, yet it quivered 
with tremendous force, and grew 
tremulous with life and personality, 
and glistened with the change- 
able lustre of a dove’s throat. Moun- 
tain after mountain it noiselessly- 
lured and won to its embrace, and 
veiled them from our view as it 
drifted on toward us. Half way up 
it caught and wrapped us in its wet 
grey pinions. All space was crum- 
pled to the seamless circumference 
of a few square yards, and colorless 
with blinding mist. We were en- 
meshed in this shimmering, vitreous 
prison of crystal threads, which 
entangled and tied us in. 


Monthly. 


Tom hastened to help us with our 
wraps, though we were soaked be- 
fore we could get them on; then we 
plodded on up the slippery way. To 
sit on a horse and have him poised 
on the ragged edge of nothing in 
particular was not a supreme pleas- 
ure to either of us. So when Tom 
was out of sight, we descended from 
our perches. We fastened the bri- 
dles securely—profiting from our 
lesson at the slide—and started the 
horses up ahead; they, lightened of 
our weight, went like soldiers and 
were soon out of sight. When the 
commander came up and found his 
cavalry reduced to infantry he be- 
came an animated exclamation 
point. 

“How will you get home?” 

“Walk.” 

“But we must have some three 
miles to go yet—I’ll venture your 
horses are well on their way there 
by this time—just like women.” 

Now, it had never occurred to us 
that there was even a possibility 
of getting rid of those beasts, and 
we were filled with joy at the 
thought that we had; but we played 
Spartan and did not reveal it. 

The trailing edges of our silvery 
prison lifted somewhat and we saw 
that we were near the top of that 
rise at least, and could we believe 
our eyes, there stood those horses 
gravely contemplating the twink- 
ling lights of Arcady, for we could 
see those lights tremble through the 
mist. 

But why had the horses stopped? 
That was strange, and we were 
curious to know. We hurried the 
intervening distance and then we 
saw why. It was not a sense of 
honor or obligation on their part; 
but because there was no place for 
them to go. It was sheer precipice 
in front of them. 

The path we were following 
turned to the left and led up still 
higher, but we never doubted but 
that it was the right trail. The 
precipice bordered it on one side, 
and on the other the mountain slope 
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was almost as bad, not a tree or bush 
to arrest, if one should once start 
to roll. I thought of a high bridge 
without protecting sides, tilting 
obliquely up into space—and our 
trail went up over it. 

We climbed on the backs of those 
horses once more, and boldly rode 
out on it. It was the steepest place 
we had ridden so far. It rained 
harder than ever, and our sloping 
railless bridge narrowed and _ nar- 
rowed. It was not more than ten 
or twelve feet wide, when our trail 
stopped at an old mining shaft. It 
was backed by a barrier of rock, 
and up and beyond it was the final 
top, crowned with some stanch old 
pines, spectral in the mist, and 
gnarled and distorted by their fights 
for life; but their very deformity 
was their supreme beauty. 

“Well, this is a finish! A mid- 
summer night’s dream!” quoth Tom. 

We could hardly realize that 
across the abysmal space below 
twinkled those lode-stars, the Ar- 
cady lights. But we were paying 
heavy toll. Tom tossed his rein to 
Dorothy and hurried back on foot 
to see if we could have missed the 
way over. How it rained while we 
sat there on those horses. They 
shifted their positions, and turned 
their backs to the loosed storm. It 
drove in sheets. We had long ago 
reached the saturation point; no hy- 
grometer could have measured that 
moisture. It was one of “The great 
rains of his strength.” Old as time 
but vigorous as youth. The raking 
masts of pine reeled like drunkards 
through the driving spray; I had 
never heard such thunder, for we 
were right in Thor’s old forge. One 
after another stupendous, over- 
whelming crashes made the echoes 
reverberate. 

It was regal. A chaos of sublime 
majesty; a glorious nocturne, inter- 
preted by the irresistible orchestra 
of nature. All our unexpressed se- 
crets of life, misty, dispersed and 
vague, were sounded for us, as it 





How it rained as we sat there! 


sighed and wailed in its stately 
rhythm of the Processional ; it lifted 
to the extremity of feeling; it satis- 
fied; it was great. We lived those 
moments, and existence was “too 
big for ripples.” Then the tempest 
angel folded those over-shadowing 
wings—“The tremor of whose 
plumes was storm.” One by one 
the echoes of the Recessional wan- 
dered away and died. 
* * * 
“No outlet below,” shouted Tom. 
He edged around the obstruction of 
rock, and disappeared above. 
“I don’t know whether the Gor- 
dian knot will untie or not; but we 
can go as far as I went,” was the 
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terse statement to us in the driving 
rain. 

Our water-soaked cavalcade took 
up the line of march once more, 
carefully picking our way around 
the old mine, and rode our steepest 
ride in the face of the storm. 

“We can cross over here, but we 
cannot ride; keep cool—don’t look 
down—and you are perfectly safe.” 
Tom’s tone, though, was too cool 
and controlled to be reassuring. 

Notwithstanding all my very re- 
cent experiences, I felt a twinge of 
nerves, as I stepped or rather 
crawled over to a ledge, just wide 
enough for a horse, and no protec- 
tion between its slippery edges and 
the silent, gloomy chasm below. 
My brother-in-leash weighed the 
consequences of each step with the 
deliberation of a philosopher, for, 
poor fellow, he couldn’t flatten him- 
self and crawl. Then came Dorothy 
wriggling over, and we were on the 
home side, at. least; but wonder 
swelled our hearts to know whether 
we were on anything that we could 
get down from, even if the tails 
of the horses were skyward now in- 
stead of their heads. 

The rain had ceased somewhat by 
this time, but the ledge was as slip- 
pery as grease from it. It was too 
dangerous to attempt to lead the 
animals down; so we started them 
ahead of us, to follow Tom’s. They 
followed while the ledge held out, 
because they could not do other- 
wise; but whether the provoking 
things had become rattled with our 
sophistry of action or giddy from 
the shocking spiral of their recent 
climb, anyway no sooner were they 
off that perch than they wavered 
and strayed at random, haphazard, 
and it was hurry-scurry to catch 
them again. 

For about ten minutes we skated 
and slid downward, bravely endeav- 
oring in the impetuous career to lo- 
cate the upper sides of our charges. 
We were coasting down a ridge, 
and soon came to the end of it. 
Nothing in front and to the right 





but empty space as usual; and 
across it beamed our beacons, the 
lights of home. A great ghost of a 
cloud drifted by at our feet, and 
hid them for a moment. 

“I hope the people over there 
won't go to bed for a while,” sighed 
Dorothy. “What fools we can be 
when we set our whole minds to 
it,” she mused philosophically. 

The left came to our rescue once 
more in an alluring drop of at least 
forty feet. The enticing angle of 
this declivity, not at it’s utmost lim- 
it more than forty-five degrees. 
We were intoxicated with our own 
wills from Victor Hugo’s stand- 
point, and nothing but a direct prec- 
ipice could have hindered us in our 
lofty tumbling. 

It was as exciting as a race to the 
probationers above, to see the leader 
go down, to watch that jostle and 
tussle with the total depravity of 
hills, for every foot of the tortuous 
way was disputed. It required dex- 
terity, adroitness, skill, vigilance. 
The second horse was easier to 
manage than the first, for Dorothy 
could help, and mine still easier for 
all three of us enlisted, but even the 
easiest required some nerve, for 
when all three and the horse were 
ploughing and scouring the face of 
the hill, the stones rolled like can- 
non-balls. And when we did reach 
the bottom, we narrowly escaped 
falling into an old pitfall of a min- 
ing shaft. 

It was too dark to see the raven 
thing, but she heard the chink of a 
piece of metal on his bridle and I 
bumped into her leading the erring 
creature down. I had passed with- 
in a foot of him, and had not seen 
nor heard him. 

We followed directly behind each 
other now, for it was so dark we 
could not see the dangers nor pit- 
falls that might be lurking for us 
in the skulking shadows. Ton would 
explore, then we would follow. We 
were in fantastic realms of shadows. 
It was down over rocks; the drop. 
might be three or four inches, or a 














couple of feet; over logs and into 
water, but still we went down, 
hanging to the bridles. I was hold- 
ing on to the tail of the horse ahead, 
it was so dark, but somehow I 
veered to one side and into a chaos 
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“T would tell you if I knew,” I 
retorted. 

“Come back when you find out.” 

And so it went. Down, up, and 
on again, and oh how dark it grew— 
so black we could almost see it. At 


A tussle with the total depravity of hills. 


of unscrupulous old logs, my obed- 
ient horse after me, logs even 
couldn’t separate us. Tom heard 
the commotion. 

“For God’s sake, where are you 
going?” 





last an exclamation of delight 
broke from Tom. He was on a 
little log bridge, and we had struck 
a road or trail at last, if we could 
only keep from not losing it. We 


climbed on the horses and rode once 
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more, and evidently the animals 
now knew where they were, for they 
kept this path. After some time a 
light burst on our sight, hidden pre- 
viously by trees or rocks. 

“Thank fortune people do sit up 
in Arcady. That is certainly Judge 
Thornton’s cottage. It won’t be 
long now before we are at home.” 

Dorothy— “Where are we now 
Tom?” 

“Why, dear, don’t you know your 
own home?” 

It was past midnight, but old Ja- 
son, the cook, was still up. The 
other members of the household had 
concluded that we had _ stopped 
somewhere for the night, and had 
all gone to bed. Jason held his 
sides with laughter when he saw 
us. 

“Lawd a massy, whar yuh bin? 
What yuh bin doin’?” And we were 
sights. People in stories can always 
come out of the worst ordeals, look- 
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Home, sweet home. 


ing interesting and beautiful, or at 
least picturesque; but it didn’t hap- 
pen so tous. One by one the house- 
hold assembled convulsed with mer- 
riment at the freaks. But we were 
beyond caring for anything. Our 
pretty sunbonnets of the morning, 
our jaunty waists and skirts, and 
our fine boots! Tom could have 
posed for an Indian chief; his trou- 
sers were in fringes half way to his 
knees, for he had pulled them out 
of his boots to keep the rain from 
filling them. But I am not going 
to tell you what we did look like. 

Half an hour later we were sit- 
ting around a roaring fire in dress- 
ing gowns and slippers, with a hot 
supper in progress, and Marble 
Mountain was a memory. 

“It’s nice to be wild once in a 
while, but you want a home to come 
to afterwards for hospitable treat- 
ment; for mountains do not use one 
as gently as truth,” observed Tom. 
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AZHINGER Saba was a 
W great Medicine Man. An 

old Indian whose original 
being has not been blasted by 
the doubt of the white man, 
will tell you that he was a seer of 
strange things big in meaning; a 
dreamer of dreams that glared with 
the light of dawns and days, sun- 
downs and stars, speaking with the 
ambiguous tongue of mystery! To 
his credulous subjects, Wazinga 
Saba was a_ bronze Colossus, 
stretching a hard metallic hand 
across his little world, and the lit- 
tle world groaned or laughed ac- 
cording to the will of the many- 
mooded master; for such have been 
the people since the creation, and 
such have been the masters. 

In the fall of the year 1812 the 
entire Omaha tribe, returning from 
a buffalo hunt on the plains which 
now constitute Western Nebraska, 
built its winter village at a distance 
of about 200 miles from Ne Shuga, 
the Great River. 

The hunting had been poor, and 
the tribe, though originally intend- 
ing to winter among the protecting 
bluffs of the great stream, where 
firewood was plentiful, discontinued 
its march in order to conserve its 
strength. Who toils must eat much; 
therefore the tribe ceased toiling 
that the small stock of meat might 
endure the winter. 

The Omahas built comfortable 
mud lodges along the banks of a 
creek, which would at once afford 
them water and a limited supply of 
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wood from the 
thickets. 

The fall days passed and the 
Northwest breathed with snowy 
breath upon the hills, and the tribe 
was locked in the desolate fittle 
valley as by a hand of ice. Con- 
finement to the lodges and insuffi- 
ciency of food brought sickness. 
Many a strong brave became less 
than the shadow of a squaw. Many 
a squaw tottered and fell beneath 
her load, and became weaker than 
the child at her back. 

It was one of the numerous hum- 
ble tragedies that history does not 
see. 

But daily about the windswept 
village went a youth who entered 
the lodges where the groans of suf- 
fering were loudest. There was a 
strange light in his eye, and he who 
from the bed of sickness saw the 
light trusted in the youth and mut- 
tered to his kinsmen: “Did you not 
see the light in the eye of this 
youth? Wakunda smiles upon him 
—his power is great!” 

This the people did not guess. 
The light was the glare of the life 
that was being consumed witltin 
him, blown upon by the strong 
breath of the winter and the hun- 
ger. For wherever the youth went 
he brought not. only the mysterious 
drinks brewed from herbs, but he 
brought morsels of meat which he 
himself should have eaten. P 

And it happened that some of 
the stricken died and the greater 
part lived. Then a small noise of 
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voices with a big meaning spread 
throughout the village. A buzz of 
wonder, which was full of the do- 
ings of the youth, whom the peo- 
ple learned to call Wazadi (Healer.) 

In all races have appeared these 
sacrificing men of genius. Some 
have been Christs in their small 
way; some have remained unappre- 
ciated martyrs. All have contribu- 
ted to the upbuilding of belief in 
the supernatural. These are the in- 
carnations of Pity, grotesque in a 
world of cruelty and_ suffering. 
Many have missed immortality but 
by the length of Pilate’s judgment. 

The noise of wondering voices 
spread and swelled into a cry that 
beat into the lodge of the stern and 
selfish chief, Wazhinga Saba. And 
as he heard, the little warmth that 
hid in his heart died and the cold- 
ness came; for jealousy is the north- 
west wind of the soul. 

Many days he sat alone in his 
lodge, speaking only with the jeal- 
ousy of his heart. He said to him- 
self: “Am I not the greatest of all 
medicine men? Shall a youth walk 
between Wazhinga Saba and the 
belief of his people?” 

Then the coldness of his heart 
answered things that would have 
been terrible upon a tongue. And 
the Chief listened. 

So it happened one evening that 
a runner came to the lodge of the 
youth called Wazadi, summoning 
him to go to the big chief’s lodge. 
Wazadi followed the runner tc the 
big lodge. 

He pushed aside the buffalo hide 
that hung across the door and en- 
tered. The chief, dressed in his 
most elaborate garments, profusely 
decorated with wolfs’ teeth and 
hawks’ beaks, sat alone by his fire. 
As the youth entered, the chief 
arose and stood in the glare of the 
flames that gave an additional at- 
traction to his regal figure. For a 


moment Wazadi stood awed into 
immobility at the sight, nor moved 
until 
nleasant smile. 


Wazhinga Saba smiled a 
The smile had its 





meaning. The Chief had wished to 
dazzle the youth, and it was accom- 
plished. 

Wazhinga Saba motioned the 
youth to sit upon the opposite side 
of the fire. After a prolonged 
silence, during which each regarded 
the other through the haze of flame- 
lit smoke, the Chief said: 

“The great heart of Wazhinga 
Saba is glad of the good words that 
have been spoken among the 
lodges. Does not the Chief love 
his people? The little words of a 
chief are big. Wazhinga Saba 
wishes to do great honor to Wa- 
zadi.” At the name, the speaker 
paused and smiled again. “This 
place is not good,” he continued; 
“there is an evil spirit in this place. 
There is much sickness and groan- 
ing and dying. It must not be. Does 
not the Great Chief love his peo- 
ple? We will take the sunrise trail; 
we will leave the groaning and the 
sickness behind us. We will go to 
the banks of the great smoky 
water. It is a good place; there 
are good spirits there.” 

The Chief paused and looked into 
the flames, thinking deeply. “I 
have a deed for a strong and brave 
man. A good trail must be found 
that the tribe may not go astray. 
Is Wazadi strong? Is he brave? 
Then let him seek a good trail to 
the great smoky water. Let him 
go alone, that the honor may not 
be divided like a big bison by many 
that are hungry!” 

As Wazhinga Saba ceased speak- 
ing, a great joy born of vanity 
blazed in the blood of the youth, 
and he answered the question in the 
chief’s eyes with a glad voice. 

“I am strong and brave! I will 
seek the trail!” 

When Wazadi withdrew from the 
lodge, Wazhinga Saba sat a long 
time staring into the flame. He 
was thinking. The future was 
again pleasant to look upon. Ever 
since the noise of the strange 
youth’s deeds had beat into the 
lodge, striking discord in the song 








With his teeth set and his face to the blast Wazadi led his people. 
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that his vain heart sang, the future 
had been as the horizon of the 
morning when a black cloud blinds 
the eyes of the climbing sun. But 
now the cloud had become but a 
thin, translucent vapor, promising 
to vanish in the glare of day. 

As he gazed into the fire he was 
thinking of the long and cruel trail 
which his rival would follow; of 
the keen and merciless storm winds, 
mad with the zigzag flight of snow! 
His reverie grew deeper. In his 
mind he followed the youth down 
the sunrise trail. He saw him wal- 
lowing through drifts, tumbling in- 
to hidden ravines; stumbling on 
through the blinding, hissing snow 
that obliterated all landmarks! He 
saw the white ghost of a man 
thrown down with hunger and the 
cold, to be the senseless impediment 
upon which the snow caught and 
drifted. 


The last thought came like the 
first far cry of an approaching tri- 
umph. The Chief leaped to his 
feet with a loud burst of laughter. 
“Wazadi will not come back!” he 
muttered slowly as though to taste 
the sweetness of the words: “Wa- 
zadi will not come back! Wazadi!” 

At the last word he chuckled 
with derision, and then lay down 
beside his fire. But he did not 
sleep. Defeat can sleep, because 
there is an element of death in it. 
Triumph is wakeful, because it is 
life new-born. 

Before the sunrise of the next 
day Wazadi had disappeared among 
the frozen hills to the eastward. 
Upon the lips of Wazhinga Saba 
sat a smile beside a sneer.. He nad 
vanquished his budding rival and 
his heart held high festival. 

For many days he feasted the 
other chiefs of the tribe, who had 
become puppets in his _ hands. 
Haunches of the best bison meat 
were wasted, until starvation stood 
between the tribe and the spring. 
And the people looked with wistful 
eyes upon the doings of their chief 
and muttered syllables of discon- 
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tent like the sound of underground 
waters, for they dared not speak 
aloud. 

But one evening, after many days 
of storm had swept across the sky, 
the figure of a man, frost-whitened, 
weakened, and blinded with the 
snow, stumbled into the village. 

“Wazadi has come back! Wazadi 
has come back!” 


The shout passed contagiously 
from lip to lip, and grew into a 
clamor that found its way through 
the door of the lodge of Wazhin- 
ga Saba. The cry wrought a ter- 
rible anger in his heart. 

What! Was this the way the 
great Wazhinga Saba took re- 
venge? No! He would see the 
blood of this audacious Wazadi! 
Vet it could not be done with vio- 
lence, for did not the people love 
the youth? An oppressed people 
is like a pack of woives. Both flee 
until the trail ends, then they turn 
and their bites are terrible! Would 
not the violent death of Wazadi 
end the trail? 

At this thought the revenge of 
Wazhinga Saba became indefinite; 
yet some time it would be. He 
would wait. P 

These turbulent thoughts were 
interrupted by the entrance of the 
youth himself. He stood at the 
door of the lodge, the white ghost 
of a man. His eyes were sunken 
and bleared. The skin was drawn 
across his cheek bones. He tot- 
tered. His voice was the ghost of 
a strong voice: 

“TI have found the trail; the tribe 
will not go astray. The trail is 
long and there is death upon it. The 
winds strike like the forefeet of a 
bear and bite like the teeth of a 
wolf. I was strong and I am here. 
It is a bad thing for the people to 
take the trail!” 

Wazhinga Saba smiled and ans- 
wered: “Does the strong man make 
his toil worthless with his groan- 
ing? Wazhinga Saba speaks with 
the spirits. Wakunda (God) will 
put his hand upon the winds and 

















they will sleep; his hand upon their 
teeth and they will be dull. The 
tribe will take the trail.” 

The words of the Chief flew 
through the village, and in their 
wake a groan followed. “If we take 
the trail we die!” muttered the peo- 
ple among themselves; yet the 
work of preparing for the march 
began and progressed rapidly. The 
little word of a chief is big; and the 
people feared Wazhinga Saba. 

To one who has some acquain- 
tance with the prairie, the insanity 
of moving an entire tribe, with its 
sickness and hunger, a distance of 
200 miles in the dead of winter, is 
apparent. On the prairie there is 
treachery in the bluest winter sky. 
The Southwind that whines so ab- 
jectly in the morning, at noon may 
be crowned with a crown of ice in 
the silent North, and return a ter- 
rible Conqueror in the evening. 
The elemental Lackey becomes the 
elemental Emperor. 

Wazhinga Saba, feeling that his 
rival was the product of the peo- 
ple’s praise, wished to retaliate up- 
on the people. He knew the con- 
sequences of such a movement in 
the winter, but the idea pleased him. 
He would make the tribe suffer. It 
would feel his power. 

Throughout the village was the 
activity of an imminent departure. 
Drags were being fashioned, and 
upon these was packed the baggage 
of the tribe. There was no song 
among the toilers; but everywhere 
there was muttering and much 
hopeless shaking of the head. The 
people thought of the long trail 
and shivered. 

One morning when the work was 
finished, through the pale and shiv- 
ering light of the early dawn, the 
tribe filed out of its desolate vil- 
lage, and at its head walked Wa- 
zadi breaking the trail. 

The sick, the old, and the children 
were packed like baggage on the 
drags. In order that the trail might 
be easier for those who followed, 
the tribe proceeded in single file, 
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those who had extra ponies riding, 
and those who had none walking. 
So long was the column that the 


foremost were lost from sight 
among the hills when the last left 
the village. 

By midday a heavy fall of snow 
began. For three days and nights 
the snow came, soft and gentle as 
a kiss that goes before betrayel. 
Then during the fourth night the 
Northwest shouted and shook the 
people from their shivering sleep. 
It was the battle cry that could not 
be answered. 

The poles of the hastily con- 
structed tepees groaned with the 
blows of the storm; many were 
thrown to the ground, while the 
blankets that were wrapped about 
them flapped, tore and went with the 
wind. The light snow scurried 
along the ground with a hiss like 
the warning of a snake, caught the 
madness of the storm, leaped into 
the air, writhing, striking, biting! 

It is easy to imagine the many 
elemental phenomena as _ being 
merely magnifications of human 
passions projected upon the uni- 
verse. A cyclone is sudden anger; 
a southwind is feminine tenderness; 
a rainfall is grief; the spring sun- 
shine is love. Madness is a con- 
glomeration of all passions. A 
blizzard is the madness of the air! 
It has the fury and blindness of 
anger, the hiss of hate, the shout of 
joy, the dusk of melancholy, the 
shiver of fear, the coldness of jeal- 
ousy; and when its force is spent, 
it folds its victims in a shroud of 
white, which may be the act of love 
—a savage love! 

A blizzard transforms. What it 
touches it leaves grotesque. It an- 
nihilates the boundary line of light 
and darkness. In its breath the 


night becomes merely a deepening 
of shadow upon the dim twilight 
of the day. 

God wished to demonstrate to 
mankind the awful tragedy of un- 
bridled passions, 
was the blizzard! 


and his precept 
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A strange, one-sided battle had 
begun. The Omahas, who would 
have turned their faces to an on- 
slaught of the Sioux, huddled to- 
gether with their backs to the storm 
like a herd of lost sheep surrounded 
by the howl of wolves. The bravest 
whimpered as they blew upon their 
stiffened fingers. In those rare 
places where some one had con- 
trived to coax a sickly fire with 
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The storm grew stronger. A bliz- 
zard has the impetuosity of youth 
upon the first day, the strength of 
manhood upon the second, and up- 
on the third day it grows peevish 
with senility and dies in the even- 
ing. In the sense of time, it is little 
more than an ephemeron. To its 
victims it is thrice a centenarian! 

When the mockery of the day 
came, the people took heart and be- 





Wazadi raised the earthen bowl to his iips. 


scant fuel, there was a jostling, 
fighting, crying mass of men, 
women and children struggling 
toward the glow that fought a los- 
ing fight with the breath of the 
storm ! 

At last the morning came with- 
out a sunrise. A blizzard deals in 
paradoxes. It was not day: it was 
as if an evil spirit had travestied 
God’s sunlight! 





gan to reconstruct their places of 
shelter. Yet scarcely had they 
cooked and eaten their morning 
meal when an order to take the 
trail came from Wazhinga Saba. A 
part hesitated; a part, whose fear 
of the chief was greater than the 
fear of the elements, prepared for 
the march; the remainder followed. 

The long file disappeared into the 
swirling haze. It is true that the 

















Chief also suffered; yet his selfish- 
ness was so great that to reach its 
ends, it ignored self. It was the 
apotheosis of egotism. Selfishness 
can become an inexorable god. 

The hundreds of stumbling hoofs 
and feet left no trail. A foot-print 
was momentary and served only 
to catch the drifting snow. Many 
wandered from the column into the 
terrible loneliness of the storm and 
never re-appeared. Many more 
tottered with weakness and the cold 
and lay where they fell. Those who 
followed stumbled across these un- 
fortunates, and felt no pity. Des- 
pair crept icily through the blood 
of the tribe. 

Despair is pitiless because it is 
the annihilation of all passion and 
the exaltation of egotism. It is that 
condition of the mind when the 
democratic government of the pas- 
sions is cast down and the ego 
seizes the throne of reason, be- 
coming dictatorial in defense of its 
realm. 

The tribe was desperate. There 
is a terrible strength and power 
of endurance in desperation. Hope 
avails to goad the limbs only until 
that moment when the limbs be- 
come feeble; then it vanishes in 
terror and despair fights defeat. 
More heroes have been made by 
the probability of failure than by 
the possibility of success. It is the 
difference between the narcotic and 
the stimulant. 

With his teeth set and his face 
to the east, Wazadi led his people 
intc. the storm. Even he had for- 
gotten the meaning of pity. There 
was rage in his heart; the rage of 
a brave man who is a fighter and 
faces great odds. The coward 
grows tender in the midst of danger. 
The brave man grows angry. 

Wazadi struck at the storm with 
his clenched fists! He wished that 
the wind would materialize into a 
bear that he might grapple with it 
and die with his teeth set in its 
neck. 

But a storm is an anger without 
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intelligence; a bodiless foe; an 
enemy without nerves! It kn¢ ws 
not its strength of offense and feels 
no blow of defense. It is irresist- 
ible and invulnerable. 

The day lingered like a century, 
and when it had passed it was like 
a dream. The nights were terrible. 
Inaction lessens courage and in- 
creases suffering. Thus the three 
days passed, and the wind died. The 
white prairie emerged from the ter- 
rible shadow and the sun went down 
smiling like a cynic. 

Wazadi looked upon his people 
and his heart grew sick. Hundreds 
were missing, and the survivors 
were shadows of men. Many of the 
ponies had strayed into the storm, 
dragging with them the children, 
the sick and the old. And a great 
wail shook the frozen air. It was 
the return of conscious suffering af- 
ter delirium. 

But upon the next morning the 
tribe again took up the trail, and 
when the sun of the twelfth day 
reached the highest point in its 
brief arc, a great shout went up 
from the foremost of the tribe, for 
the broad, frozen river lay before 
them, and the trail was ended. 

Immediately the entire tribe be- 
gan the difficult task of building 
lodges from the frozen ground. The 
young and old, the squaws and the 
braves, threw their feeble efforts 
into the work and their hearts grew 
warm again with the warmth that 
clings about a home. They felt no 
hatred against their chief for their 
past suffering; no more than the 
sleeper feels against the night when 
awakened from a nightmare. They 
had not forgiven; they had forgot- 
ten. Joy was gigantic and left no 
nook for the dwelling place of hate. 

In a few days the village was 
complete, and the tribe again settled 
down for the winter. But Wazh- 
inga Saba was not happy. His 
heart was dull with the tedium that 
follows a dead triumph. The Chief 
wanted diversion; he wanted feast- 
ing merriment. Therefore he sent 
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runners about the village collecting 
a certain amount of meat from each 
lodge; and the people groaned as 
they gave, for they could see star- 
vation stalking through the months 
of spring. 

Then, for many months Wazhinga 
Saba ate with his puppet chiefs; and 
there was much laughter in the big 
lodge, much groaning without. 

But tne feasting lost its flavor 
and Wazhinga Saba longed for new 
pleasures. He found no beauty in 
his old women; years and toil and 
suffering had seamed their faces. 
Again he sent runners about the 
village, and this time they de- 
manded the fairest of the maidens, 
whom he smiled upon in the even- 
ing and frowned upon in the morn- 
ing. 

To a primitive Indian, women 
were inviolate. They might toil 
and suffer, but they dared not be 
impure. An impure woman would 
have been stoned from the village. 

So a great murmur of anger grew 
among the lodges; and all this in- 
definite muttering rage gathered 
and centralized in one voice. That 
voice was Wazadi. He stood in the 
center of a growing crowd of his 
tribesmen, and his voice was loud 
and fearless: 

“Does my cry reach the ears of 
badgers? Are you brave but deaf? 
Are you strong but blind? Did Wa- 
kunda make the prairie and the 
people for Wazhinga Saba? Was it 
not enough that he gave us to be 
bitten by the winds? Are we wolves 
that we turn and flee not? The love 
which I gave to you at the sum- 
mer’s end, that love continues. I 
made you well; but Wazhinga Saba 
is worse sickness. Let us put this 
sickness from us!” 

When the fearless youth had 
ceased speaking he became the cen- 
ter of a great shouting. 

“Lead us! Be our chief!” 
people cried. 

“Wazadi will be your brother,” 
he answered, “your brother and 
your chief. Let us build a village 
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of our own where Wazhinga Saba 
will not be.” 

The last words went among the 
people and divided them. Many 
shouted with approval; many only 
scowled and shook their heads. 
Their fear was greater than their 
hate. 

That day Wazadi led his party 
carrying all its baggage out of the 
old village into the hills .to the 
north, and there a new village was 
built. And the people of his party 
changed the bold youth’s name, 
calling him Tawagaha (little village 
maker), and the name clung, and to 
this day it is as a great noise in 
the ears of the Omahas. 

The winter grew old; the sun 
crept northward; the southwinds 
blew. The great hoarse voice of 
the river with its booming ice went 
like a herald before the approach of 
spring. The snow faded from the 
hills. The meadow-larks and the 
kildeers came back; the gophers 
chattered. The days grew balmy 
and the frogs sang again. The last 
ice of the winter crashed past and 
the big muddy river exulted like 
a thing with a heart. Greenness 
and warmth and sweet scents! 

In either village there was not a 
throat that could not sing, save one. 
Wazhinga Saba still held the win- 
ter at his heart. The shadow of his 
hate preserved the snow of his soul. 
While the broad sky and the vast 
prairie relented, he thought only of 
revenge. 

Nothing can invent like a hate 
that lingers. It is a diabolical gen- 
ius. It would burn away where 
love would wilt and weep. This is. 
because it has nothing to lose; it 
has all to gain. If Leander had 
taken the flood that he might kill 
a sleeping rival, the Hellespont 
would have been narrower. 

. Wazhinga Saba sat in his lodge 
and plotted. He knew that the 
people believed him to be a terrible 
medicine man, a doer of magic 
things; yet he knew all his past 
successes to have depended merely 














upon trickery. Therefore he would 
not depend upon magic for his re- 
venge, but merely as an appropriate 
setting for that revenge. 

Several years before, the steam- 
boats of the white man had sailed 
up the Missouri as far as the place 


where the Omahas were now 
camped, the American Fur Com- 
pany having established a trading 
post in 1810 at Bellevue at a dis- 
tance of about 150 miles down 
stream. 

Every spring and fall since then 
the company’s boat, St. Ange, had 
made a trip to the foot of Blackbird 
Hill, where the Omahas had their 
winter village, in order to trade for 
the valuable furs which the Indians 
disposed of very cheaply. 

Ever since Columbus first trod the 
American shore, the Indian has 
looked upon the white man as a 
being of superior powers; and the 
Omaha was no exception. Did not 
the Wahgah (big knife or white 
man) know the magic that made 
the talking stick and the sticks that 
walk? Did he not chain fire in 
the belly of his big canoe and make 
it snort with toil? Then might he 
not also possess some great myster- 
ious medicine? 

Sometimes thus ran the thoughts 
of Wazhinga Saba, and his heart 
became glad with the gladness of 
a young revenge. He had at last 
formed a great plan. 

One evening during the time 
when the squaws pull the weeds in 
the gardens (May), runners, sent 
to watch the river from the bluffs, 
came puffing into the tepee of 
Wazhinga Saba. “Monda Tonga! 


(big canoe) Wahgah! Wah- 
gah!” they cried, motioning ex- 
citedly toward the river. At that 


moment the long sonorous how! of 
a steamboat’s whistle came from 
the south and echoed in the bluffs. 
The Chief leaped to his feet, his 
face glowing with a great joy. 
“Go! Bring the Wahgah to 
Wazhinga Saba!” he cried, and the 
runners bounded out of the tepee 
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and disappeared in the direction of 
the river. An hour later a half 
dozen white men led by the runners 
and followed by a curious mob of 
Omahas, approached the tepee of 
the Great Chief. The rabble, how- 
ever, Satisfied its curiosity at a re- 
spectful distance from the “talking 
sticks” which the traders carried. 

With much ceremony Wazhinga 
Saba received his white brothers, 
and dispersed the crowd with a mo- 
tion of his arm. The traders, 
through their interpreter, at once 
set about displaying a _ stock of 
gaudy trifles, but Wazhinga Saba 
would have none of them. He forth- 
with explained his peculiar needs. 

“He wants some kind of strong 
medicine,” said the interpreter to 
the traders. 

“Tell him about whiskey,” they 
said. 

The interpreter talked with the 
Chief in the Omaha tongue. 

“He wants to know what it can 
do,” said the interpreter laughing. 

“Make much crazy,” volunteered 
the traders, executing an extrava- 
gant pantomime of drunkenness: 
“So!” 

Wazhinga Saba’s face beamed as 
he watched the white man’s insane 
evolutions. Perhaps he was men- 
tally putting Tawagaha in the 
same ridiculous position. Yes! that 
was the medicine he wanted! 

The interpreter explained, with 
much recourse to hyperbole, the 
great value of the medicine in ques- 
tion, and the Chief answered by 
showing the big stack of bison hides 
which he would give for ever so 
little. When a rich child wants 
anything a trade is easy; and when 
the traders withdrew from the 
Chief’s tepee, Wazhinga Saba sat 
gloating over a jug of “medicine.” 

The next morning the St. Ange, 
well-stocked with buffalo hides, 
took the current, whistling like a 
live thing glad of a full stomach, 
and the Omahas took up their usual 
routine of life. 

One morning a runner left the 
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tepee of Wazhinga Saba and took 
his way to Tawagaha’s village. He 
entered the tepee of the self-con- 
stituted chief and spoke kind things 
into-his ear for Wazhinga Saba. It 
was represented with many hon- 
eyed words that the Big Chief’s 
heart ached with his past unkind- 
ness to Tawagaha, with whom he 
wished to talk and feast that the 
past might be as a dead thing. 

Tawagaha, having the tender 
heart which goes with generosity, 
at once arose and followed the run- 
ner to the tepee of Wazhinga Saba, 
where many other sweet words met 
his ear. 

They feasted and smoked the 
peace pipe, and Tawagaha forgot. 
At last Wazhinga Saba produced 
an earthen bowl containing a cop- 
per-colored liquid. 

“Wazhinga Saba has talked much 
with the good spirits,” said the Big 
Chief. “Here is the water of kind- 
ness; drink and we shall be friends.” 

Tawagaha looked suspiciously at 
the mysterious water. 

“See!” said Wazhinga Saba, “it 
is colored with the color of the 
evening after a day of winds. 
Wazhinga Saba has been cruel like 
the winds, and this is the evening 
of his hate. Drink, and there shall 
be a big sunrise of friendship!” 

Tawagaha raised the earthen 
bowl to his lips. 

“It is the gift of the good spirits,” 
said the Big Chief, coaxingly. 

Tawagaha drank great draughts, 
and set the bowl down. 

“It bites!” he said. 


“Like hate!” said Wazhinga 
Saba. 

After a_ silence Tawagaha 
frowned. 

“It gnaws!” said he. 

“Like cruel words,” said the 
Chief. 


Tawagaha sat for some time like 
one stunned. Then he grasped his 
head with both hands and leaped to 
his feet. 

“It tickles!” he shrieked, and 
leaped out of the tepee yelling and 
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beating his head with his fists. He 
dashed through the village and the 
people scattered before him. Civi- 
lization had not yet given them a 
broad understanding! 

Tawagaha shouted and laughed 


and shrieked. He danced and 
struck enormous blows at an imagi- 
nary enemy, and ran howling to his 
village. When he had disappeared, 
Wazhinga Saba came out of his 
tepee and spoke grave words to his 
startled people. 

“Tawagaha’s head is on fire,” he 
said. “Wakunda has punished him 
for his deed against the great 
Wazhinga Saba! Let none follow 
Tawagaha!” 

The people trembled as_ they 
heard. They shook their heads 
and were glad that they had not 
followed the daring youth. The 
same day a crier went through the 
village of Tawagaha and repeated 
the words of the Chief in a loud 
voice: 

“Come back to the village of 
Wazhinga Saba,” he cried; “the 
Great Chief loves his people and 
would protect them from evil 
spirits.” 

A primitive Indian was always 
superstitious first and generous af- 
terward. He would do more for 
the fear of a black spirit than for 
the love of a leader. So it: hap- 
pened that the people of the Iittle 
village at once moved to the larger 
village, again coming under the con- 
trol of Wazhinga Saba. 

Then spring came to the heart of 
the Chief, and he could smile again. 

But Tawagaha, having fallen into 
a heavy slumber in his tepee, awoke 
the next day and the fire was dead 
in his brain. He arose and walked 
about his village, but found it de- 
serted. He stopped and - thought 
deeply, as if trying to recollect a 
vague dream. At last he remem- 
bered the mysterious liquid. Then 
all was clear to him. He knew 
whither his people had gone, and 
he walked toward the larger village 
with a heavy heart. 
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When he entered the village there 
was none to give him greeting. His 
own people looked at him trem- 
blingly, and fled from him. He 
wandered through the village, but 
everywhere it was the same. It 
was like a ghost roaming through a 
village of ghosts. None spoke to 
him. Everywhere the people shook 
their heads and shut themselves 
in their tepees. The very children 
hid at his coming and peered after 
him when he had passed. 

Then Tawagaha gave a great cry 
of despair that was followed only 
by the silence. When the people 
ventured to come out of their te- 
pees, Tawagaha had disappeared. 

The summer came—a_ burning 
summer. The prairie is a double 
wonder. It can blossom like an 
casis and burn like a Sahara. The 
breath of the winds is its life or its 
death. The Southwest strikes it 
barren. 

In the beginning of the month of 
the bellowing of the bulls (July), 
the terrible wind awakened. The 
prairie grew sallow as the skin of 
an impoverished thing. The corn 
in the gardens wilted. The creeks 
were anaemic veins creeping slug- 
gishly into the river that dwindled 
to a creek. The great smoky water 
was as a giant stricken with fever. 
Its sandbars were as the protru- 
sions of mighty ribs. 

The people sent up a wail like 
the echo of the Southwest’s moan. 
And there was much crying after 
the rain, but no cloud reared its 
white head from under the dazzling 
horizon. 

Wazhinga Saba sang a thunder 
song, but the rain spirits were deaf. 
The blue basins of the rain were 
dried up. 

But one evening as the people 
sat about their tepees talking about 
the rains that did not come, the 
sound of a wild voice arose upon the 
dull air. The people sat charmed 
into breathlessness and _ listened. 
They recognized the mysterious 
syllables of the thunder song. Who 
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was the singer? Was it a spirit? 

In answer to the silent question 
the naked form of a man, ema- 
ciated as with famine, walked with 
slow steps through the village. His 
head was thrown back and his lips 
were parted with ecstatic song. 

As the people looked upon the 
face of the singer they shuddered, 
for it was the face of Tawagaha! 
He passed on through the village 
chanting the song that the thunder 
spirits love, and disappeared. 

That night it happened that the 
clouds gathered and thundered and 
the rain came in torrents. When 
the day dawned, the people’s voices 
gathered into a great cry: 

“It was Tawagaha! He brought 
the rain! Where is Tawagaha?” 
The shout echoed in the steaming 
hills and the hills sent back an ans- 
wer. The answer was a man who 
walked with the swift step of happy 
feet toward the village. 

Thus was Tawagaha re-instated 
in the people’s favor. And Waz- 
hinga Saba’s hate grew like a wilted 
thing that has been watered with 
the rains. 

The summer passed and the fall 
came, and with it came the trading 
boat, St. Ange. Again the traders 
were conducted to the lodge of the 
Big Chief. One of the white men, 
with a broad grin upon his face, 
asked through the interpreter if 
the medicine of last spring had 
acted properly. 

“Ninga! Peazha!” replied the 
Chief, shaking his head decidedly. 

“He says it was no good!” ex- 
plained the interpreter. 

“Ask him what he wants now?” 
said one of the white men. 

The interpreter spoke briefly to 
the Chief, who began to explain 
with much impersonation of de- 
scription, contorting his face, writh- 
ing with his body and at last fall- 
ing in a tragic representation of 
death. 

“He wants something that will 
hurt much and kill,” the interpreter 
explained. 














“Strychnine!” suggested one of 
the traders. 

“Think we’ve got some on the 
boat,” added another; and a man 
was forthwith sent after the de- 
sired medicine. He soon returned 
and displayed a small phial contain- 
ing a white granular substance. 

“This will kill,’ said the inter- 
preter to the Chief. 

Wazhinga Saba pecame excited. 
He offered a stack of buffalo hides 
as high as his knees. The traders 
shook their heads. Then the chief 
doubled the imaginary pile. Still 
there was no trade. 

“What will it do? Show me,” said 
the Chief to the interpreter. A dog 
had followed one of the white men 
and now it ran about expressing 
good humor with its sinuous tail. 
A piece of meat was procured from 
the Chief and a small particle of 
strychnine placed upon it. This 
was fed to the dog, who ate it 
greedily. Suddenly its eyes became 


glazed; it fell howling to the 
ground, writhed, and died! 
The Chief’s eyes blazed. He 


pointed to the peak of the tepee 
and swung his arm about him, 
thus saying that he would fill his 
tepee with buffalo hides in exchange 
for the medicine. 

The trade was made, and when 
the hides had been collected from 
among the people of the village, the 
white men withdrew groaning be- 
neath their spoils. 

Forthwith the wily Wazhinga 
Saba set his brain in motion; it 
had become a diabolical machine 
propelled by hate. He knew that 
Tawagaha would refuse to feast 
with him again; so he decided to 
feast with Tawagaha. He waited 
four days (for four is a magic 
number) and upon the fourth even- 
ing he went, humbly dressed, to 
the tepee of his rival. He entered 


and fell upon his face before the 
youth, groaning as with great men- 
tal anguish. 

The heart of Tawagaha, like all 
great hearts, was pitiful. 


He raised 
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the Chief and told him to speak 
his grief. 

“The days of Wazhinga Saba 
have been many,” began the Chief, 
sniveling with a burlesque grief, 
“many and cruel. Now his head 
is white and his strength passes. 
Does the young man feel no pity 
for the old. We _ have _ been 
enemies, but Wazhinga Saba has 
become as a snake without fangs; 


Pity him, and you shall be his 
chief !” 

Tawagaha heard and was de- 
ceived. 


“Tawagaha pities,” said he; “let 
us smoke the peace pipe and eat 
together that we may be friends.” 

The two smoked. Then Tawa- 
gaha’s squaw placed an iron kettle, 
bought from the white men, over 
a fire, and boiled a great piece of 
buffalo meat. 

When the meat was cooked, 
Wazhinga Saba arose and bowing 
over the kettle, dropped something 
into it. “The blessing of an old man 
is good,” he said. 

Tawagaha opened the feast, bul- 
ging his cheeks with a liberal bite. 
The old man watched. 

Suddenly the face of the young 
man grew livid. He shrieked and 


fell to the floor, writhing and 
groaning in terrible agony. His 
strong limbs contracted; his mus- 
cles stood out in knots; his veins 
swelled blue. Then with a last 


great effort he muttered a curse up- 
on his smiling enemy, and died. 

Wazhinga Saba heard the curse 
and his triumph brought him ter- 
ror. He fled to his tepee and shut 
himself up for many days. 

There was much wonder among 
the people, and when the boldest 
ventured to question the old chief 
concerning the death of Tawagaha 
he could only groan. 

Some years after Wazhinga Saba 
fell ill with the small-pox, and be- 
lieving it to be the curse of Tawa- 
gaha, he died in terror. 


I have stood upon a high hill of 
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the present Omaha Reservation. It 
is known as the Blackbird Hill, 
for there the terrible chief was bur- 
ied, sitting upon his horse with all 
his arms about him, that he might 
see the Big Knives (white men) 
come up the river in their fire- 


breathing canoes, as he said. 

As I stood there I felt both ad- 
miration and pity. But when I 
asked an old Omaha about the 
dread chief, he scowled and would 
not answer. The memory of 
wrongs lives long and dies slowly. 











THE BUILDER 


BY HARRY T. FEB 


Build well thy Spirit House, 

With many rooms; give space 

To joy and truth and hope and gentle sympathy 
But leave no place for fear; 

To anger bar the door and o’er the window 

Of thy inmost soul when hate is nigh, 

Unfold the curtain of a loving thought. 

Build in the inmost valleys of thy heart 

A temple to the God of Love, 

With stone hewn from the Hills of Harmony. 
Use in thy work the scented wood 

That grows in Freedom’s Land, 

And place within its halls 

The shrine of Peace. 

Upon the walls hang tapestries 

Wove from the thread of Kindly Thought! 

Fill all the vases of thy dreams 

With buds that bloom from noble impulses. 

Then hast thou builded ’gainst the ravages of Time 
A work of infinite achievement— 

“Coevel with Eternity,” 
A dwelling place of Truth. 











THE RETURN OF ALTOONAH 





BY LUCY BAKER JEROME 


STRETCH of barren sand, 
A cactus-barred, haze-blurred 

with heat; the faint blue 
shimmer of foothills on the edge 
of the horizon, and above them 
grim, gaunt ridges of the mountain 
lands, rising in giant chaos, steep 
on steep. . 

A solitary figure on the edge of 
the vast salt basin of: the desert 
dragged itself wearily to where the 
mule team lay panting in the dust, 
and drawing his sheath knife, cut 
the traces cleanly at the ends. The 
animals stared dully at him with 
glazed eyes, and the Indian, rising 
to his superb height, scanned the 
lava sands from under lowering 
brows. - He had driven fast and far 
across those burning sands, and the 
mules had paid the penalty of his 
escape. Far to the left in a haze 
of blue steel rays lay the Indian 
reservation, but only the white 
desolation of the salt depression 
broke the dead level of the plain. 

The pack wagon, left to itself, 
stood motionless, an ominous por- 
tent to the eye, and the Indian, with 
a last sweeping glance about him, 
plunged doggedly forward through 
the brilliant glare. 

Within the reservation was ex- 
citement, all the more felt because 
it was surpressed. The older troop- 
ers were grimly buckling on their 
saddles in obedience to the curt or- 
der issued to Company A, while 
the less seasoned men and raw re- 
cruits were swearing blindly at a 
Government which would send out 
sixty men for a loose Indian on a 
day like this. 

“He'll stop at Pascas all right,” 
vouchsafed Hinton, a keen trailer 
and sure shot, whose opinions were 
generally respected. 


“Pascas be blowed,” spoke up the 
opposition man of the troop, Put- 
nam, who opposed on principle 
every statement that was made, and 
who spent his time in endeavoring 
to catch up with quicker minds. 

“He _ will,” persisted Hinton. 
“That girl—what’s her name? Al- 
toonah—she’s down there, and 
Eagle Wind knows it. Mighty fine 
girl she was, too; Eagle Wind’s 
just loco to see her,” he added in 
lower tones. 

“Who are you talking about? 
That girl Altoonah?” gruffly asked 
a third man, turning in his saddle 
as he cantered easily by. “She’s 
going to be married—Kirkham 
down at the post. Know him, any 
of you fellows?” 

The men were in their saddles 
now, and the mustangs were cover- 
ing the country with the long, easy 
lope of the cavalry mount. It was 
two in the afternoon and the hot, 
white sand was unbearable. 

“Jingo!” exclaimed one of the 
troopers, slackening his rein as he 
gazed wofully ahead, where for 
miles and miles lay the interminable 
glistening sands. “I wouldn’t take 
this chase again for the biggest In- 
dian in the country. Why not let 
him loose, anyhow? What’s the 
odds?” : 

“He’d make mischief,” responded 
the other curtly. “We won't find 
him, anyway. He’s had two days’ 
start. Neat, wasn’t it, the way he 
maneuvered to get to the salt basin, 
and then walked off?” 

“He was A Number 1 up to the 
time he left,” commented Hinton, 
riding up alongside, “but when he 
gets to Guaymas there'll be the 
devil to pay. Wouldn’t care to 
cross Eagle Wind myself just now,” 
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he ended, smiling grimly. 

At seven the captain ordered a 
halt. Shading his eyes with his soft 
cavalry hat, he looked long and 
searchingly in every direction. 
Then he waved a gauntleted hand 
toward the troop. 

“Back to the reservation, boys,” 
he said, gloomily. 

The little town of Pascas lay 
quiet in the clear moonlight, when 
a shadow emerged from one of its 
narrow, ill-paved streets only to 
lose itself in the deeper shadow of 
an archway. Feeling its way cau- 
tiously along the rough, adobe 
houses, the shadow reached a point 
where it wavered, hesitated, 
stopped. The musical tinkle of a 
guitar was audible, and close at 
hand the shadow, suddenly develop- 
ing into a muscular, brawny-limbed 
Indian, heard voices. He melted 
into the blackness of a projection as 
Kirkham and the girl, a supple half- 
breed with haunting eyes of Indian 
fire, passed him. 

Kirkham’s careless glance swept 
the shadows on either side, but the 
girl’s eyes sought his and he failed 
to see the Indian standing like a 
lone sentinel of Fate in the inner 
circle of the dark, nor did he ob- 
serve the backward glance of the 
girl even while her hand trembled 
in his. Altoonah suddenly paused. 

“Seem like some one listen,” she 
said softly, with a straight back- 
ward glance into the darkness. 

Kirkham laughed easily. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, a fa- 
vorite with his troop and the ad- 
miration and envy of every girl in 
Guaymas. His unfailing truthful- 
ness and sincerity had won for him 
the title of “Old Honesty” among 
his men, and these qualities had 
found their complement in the 
grave, simple dignity of the Indian 
girl whom his laughing, cordial 


ways had won. 

When Kirkham and the girl had 
passed out of hearing the hidden 
shadow drifted noiselessly toward 
the open spaces of the plain. 


For 
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a little while the figure was visible 
crossing the sand dunes that at in- 
tervals broke the expanse, but when 
the moon, emerging from behind a 
passing cloud, cast her clear light 
over the treeless solitude, the vast 
plain lay white and silent for miles. 

Three months later, two hunters 
were tracking their way through 
the range of mountains that bor- 
dered the desert waste. They had 
been four days on the trail of a 
puma, which had fled through can- 
yon and gully and through the tor- 
tuous mountain trails, till, strength 
and spirit alike exhausted, they 
sought only for food and shelter. 

The elder of the two suddenly ut- 
tered an exclamation. 

“See here, Kirkham,” he _ said, 
“some one’s been here before us, 
and, by the old Harry, some one’s 
got that puma!” 

He pointed to where a _ blood- 
stained trail led up into the winding 
fastnesses of the mountain ridge. 
The earth around was torn, and the 
bushes showed signs of a severe 
struggle. 

“You're right, Havens,” he said. 
“T’m with you,” he added, reading 
the other’s intention in his eyes. 

Somewhat revived by this unex- 
pected happening, the two men 
tramped sturdily up the narrow 
trail. It grew steeper and narrower 
as they climbed, but as the entire 
way showed traces of the deadly 
struggle which had evidently taken 
place, they felt encouraged at every 
step, and unheeding fatigue and 
hunger, gradually approached the 
mountain’s top. 

“T’d give a buttin’ to know who 
killed that puma,” said Havens sud- 
denly, pausing in his tracks. “Why, . 
Kirkham, there hasn’t been big 
game killed in these mountains for 
years. You know that as well as 
I do. It’s next to impossible. 
These mountains were made for 
hiding places. Wher old Indian 
Charley killed that panther three 
years ago, the whole post was 
thirsty for more; but did they ever 
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get it? No, though every man 
spent every day he could get in 
these mountains, there’s never been 
a kill shot since.” 

“Well, by Jupiter!” 

They had reached the top, and 
were staring in stupefaction at a 
little hollow a few paces to the left. 
On the rocky ground a solitary 
camp-fire burned, and on poles and 
the limbs of trees suspended in a 
large circle around the fire, were 
the skins of at least a dozen wild 
. beasts in various stages of preser- 
vation, and near the burning embers 
lay the body of the slain puma with 
its death-wound yet oozing. Not 
a sound broke the silence. Not a 
human being was to be seen. 

“Well!” said Kirkham, smiling 
grimly, “you’re wrong this time, 
Havens. Somebody’s fired a kill 
shot, and pretty lately, too, I should 
judge.” 

Havens nodded. “What do you 
say to tracking the hunter instead 
of the game?” he asked laconically. 
“We can ambush here, if you’re 
good for a siege. 


Kirkham frowned. “TI don’t 
know,” he said uncertainly. “We've 
passed the time limit; Altoo- 
nah ie 





“Oh, say, old fellow, you’re not 
afraid of your wife tracking you!” 
laughed Havens, comfortably. “She 
is all right. Girls of her blood un- 
derstand these things.” 

This time Kirkham scowled. “T’ll 
stay,” he said, briefly. 

They concealed themselves in 
an undergrowth of scrub, a short 
distance from a huge boulder rais- 
ing its precipitous front, boldly re- 
pelling, a veritable fortress of 
strength, and laying their rifles 
across a projecting rock waited in 
silence as the sun disappeared be- 
hind the highest peak in a red blaze 
of fire. 

The slow hours dragged on. Kirk- 
ham, about to yawn, felt his arm 
abruptly seized in a heavy grip. 
With his mouth half open he turned 
quickly to where Havens was point- 


ing to a solitary figure outlined in 
giant immensity among _ the 
shadows. 

Kirkham barely suppressed the 
exclamation which rose to his lips. 

“By George!” he whispered ex- 
citedly to Havens. “It’s Eagle 
Wind!” 

Havens nodded, his eyes glued to 
the advancing figure, a cautious 
hand on his rifle. 

The Indian advanced. into the 
circle of the camp-fire, and with a 
satisfied grunt, lay down his bur- 
den. The two hunters noted the 
fine deer, and even in their excite- 
ment a pang of envy shot through 
them. Eagle Wind cast a wary 
glance about him, and they held 
their breath. Had he heard some 
slight sound inaudible to their 
duller ears? His splendid, muscu- 
lar figure seemed to crouch cat-like 
for a spring, and he turned his deep, 
burning eyes directly upon the bush 
clump where Kirkham and Havens 
lay like statues. 

In an instant, the two rifles cov- 
ered him. Havens had sprung to 
his feet, and Kirkham had jumped 
simultaneously. The Indian, his 
back to the frowning rock, and the 
light of the dying fire full on his 
dark features, drew himself to his 
superb height, and slowly folded his 
arms, 


One rifle point wavered. It was 
that of Kirkham. The splendid in- 
domitableness of that unyielding 


figure, the undying menace in his 
eye, the lonely fortressed crag, the 
silence, heavy with threatening is- 
sue, caused a tremor of the gleam- 
ing barrel, but only for an instant. 
Kirkham remembered that he was 
a soldier, and that, when his super- 
ior officer commanded it, his duty 
was to kill. He gripped the stock 
more firmly, and his eye glanced 
along the rifle barrel in the sight 
that had never been known to fail. 

Havens, about to demand sur- 
render, heard the slight crashing 
sound in the bushes just behind, but 
Kirkham, his finger still on the trig- 
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ger, first saw the slender, moc- 
casined figure gliding toward the 
hollow. 

“Altoonah!”’ The word seemed 
to die in echoes on the air. Havens 
saw her face, and wondered. It 
was gray marble, hewed into irre- 
vocable design. 

She looked from the two men to 
the Indian standing beneath the 
towering crag, undaunted, fearless, 
majestic in his calm, and through 
the long centuries a fire leaped 
swiftly to smoulder in her eyes. 

Kirkham’s voice reached her in 
sharp command. 

“Stand back, Altoonah! Can’t 
you see?” 

The rifle barrels were level, 
steady. As if galvanized into un- 
derstanding by the words, Altoonah 
turned—but she turned toward the 
rock. 

In another instant she was 
pressing something into Eagle 
Wind’s hand. The Indian’s long 
sinewy fingers closed upon it, and 
his eyes narrowed. With a tigerish 
spring, and carrying Altoonah as 
easily in front of him as if she had 
been a child, he covered half the 
distance to the undergrowth, and 
dashed behind a _ scrub-oak that 
stood midway. The two men broke 
cover, and made a run for the oak. 
The Indian, disdaining to fly, 
waited. As Havens came up, a long 
arm shot around the oak. There 
was a flash of steel, and Havens 
grappled with the quickness of 
thought. 

Kirkham, on the other side of the 
tree, lay prostrate on the ground. 
Leaping over the rocks to come to 
Havens’ aid, he had found himself 
pulled strongly down, and a soft, 
warm body was holding him with 


all its strength. 

He thrust it fiercely aside, and 
rose. Havens was engaged in a 
desperate hand-to-hand struggle 
with Eagle Wind, who cut, thrust 
and slashed so murderously with 
the sheath knife he had so unex- 
pectedly obtained that Havens, un- 
able to get a foothold was thrust- 
ing him back against the rock by 
sheer force of determination and 
muscle combined. Havens was 
bleeding in a dozen places, and 
Kirkham, thirsting for vengeance, 
sprang furiously to his rescue. 

Suddenly the Indian, with a last 
supple twist of his lithe body, glided 
like a snake from Havens’ grasp, to 
find Kirkham’s angry eyes confront- 
ing him. Wtih the swiftness of the 
wind, Eagle Wind braced himself 
against the great boulder, and Kirk- 
ham saw that the knife hung quiv- 
ering in a helpless hand. 

The rifle rose steadily. Kirk- 
ham’s finger was en the trigger, 
when the light form of Altoonah 
sped across the hollow and flung 
itself across the Indian’s heaving 
breast. 

Kirkham’s eyes met those of the 
girl—sombre, inscrutable. Havens, 
in the background, watched tense- 
ly, feeling that matters had gone 
beyond his grasp. Simultaneously 
with the report of the rifle, Altoo- 
nah’s right hand sped to her breast, 
and when the smoke cleared away, 
Kirkham saw two forms, silent still, 
slowly writhing down the rocky 
face. Altoonah’s eyes met his once 
more, defiant, inscrutable still, and 
then the sunset gleams shone redly 
on the lonely, fortressed crag, bur- 
ied deep in the silence of the moun- 
tains, and the two forms lying calm 
at its base. 
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A NOTABLE REGIMENT 





In the parade given in San Fran- 
cisco on May ti2th, in honor of 
President Roosevelt, there appeared 
in the line the Fifth Regiment In- 
fantry, N. G. C., which is composed 
of nine companies belonging to dif- 
ferent cities. The regiment, by its 
whole appearance and its military 
order, proved worthy of com- 
ment, and our readers who saw the 
parade will recognize by the accom- 
panying illustration that for allign- 
ment and bearing the Fifth Infan- 
try would be hard to excel. The or- 
ders for the parade were issued but 
a few days before the date set for 
the event, and the men were put on 
their mettle to get into shape for 
the Regiment to arrive on time. 


Company I of Livermore started 
at 6:30 a. m., and did not reach 
home until 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. The Napa and Santa Rosa 
companies were at a disadvantage 
because of the difficulties of trans- 
portation. To meet this, the Regi- 
ment incurred an expense of $200, 
besides the time lost in wages of 


the men and besides the cost of ra- 
tions furnished by Capt. and Adjt.- 
Major at the order of Col. Harper. 
The following is the roster of field 
and staff of this Regiment which 
did so much to uphold the honor of 


the State Militia in one of the 
memorable parades of the city. 
Col. J. F. Hayes, Lt.-Col. J. W. 


Juilliard, Major C. F. Poulter, Ma- 
jor D. A. Smith, Major C. E. Haven, 
Major and Surgeon Jas. P. Dunn, 
Capt. and Reg. Com. M. H. Simp- 
son, Capt. and Adj. J. A. Margo, 
Capt. E. G. Hunt, Co. A; Capt. G. 
L. Holtum, Co. B.; Capt. J. B. Dick- 
son, Co. C; Capt. J. V. B. Cheda, 
Co. D; Capt. Houts, Co. E; Capt. 
C. C. Covalt, Co. F; apt. E. R. Mc- 
Donnell, Co. G; Capt. F. W. Bush, 
Co. H.; Capt. J. McKoun, Co. I; 
Capt. William, Asst. Surgeon; First 
Lieut. A. N. Boyen, First Lieut. and 
Bat. Adj. D. W. Strong; First Lieu- 
tenant and Bat. Adj. Paul Coulter, 
First Lieut. and Bat. Adj. C. R. Ar- 
ques, Second Lieut. and B. Q. M. 
A. W. Foster, Second Lieut. Bat. 
Q. M. S. M. Morshead. 

















Nature has forced its Landpoints far out in the Pacific. Near Trinidad, Cal. 








Among The Redwoods of Humboldt County 





BY F. W. EMERSON 


GLANCE at the map of Cali- 
fornia will disclose an exten- 
sive territory, bordering the 

sea-coast in the Northwestern part 
of the State, where nature has 
forced its landpoints far out into the 
Pacific Ocean. This stretch of land, 
extending north from the fortieth 
parallel of latitude, is the political 
division of the State of California, 
called Humboldt County. It em- 
braces 3507 square miles of area and 
2,244,480 acres. 

The topographical features as 
viewed from the map of Humboldt 
County reveal a heavily-timbered, 
mountainous district, with one hun- 
dred and eight miles of sea coast, 
an extensive, beautiful and safe har- 
bor or estuary, known as Humboldt 
Bay, almost midway between the 





northern and southern boundaries, 
a score or more of rivers hurrying 
on their way to old ocean, in a north- 
westerly direction, and a figurative 
headland — Cape Mendocino — the 
most westerly point of land in the 
United States proper. Owing to its 
natural situation, its nearness to the 
sea, the influence of the Japanese 
Current, and its varied topography, 
Humboldt County is blessed with 
an abundance of rain, an equable cli- 
mate, luxuriant vegetation, and a 
great diversity of productions. 
Originally it was almost entirely a 
solid mass of redwood forest, 
stretching the entire length of the 
county from north to south, and, 
notwithstanding the extensive in- 
dustry in timber that has been car- 
ried on for years, to-day there re- 






























































On Humboldt Mfg. Co.’s land. 


Grammar School, Arcata. Virgin Redwood. 
St. John’s Church, Arcata. Photos by A. W. Erickson, Arcata. 








mains sufficient of this magnificent 
belt of giant trees to last two cen- 
turies at the present rate of con- 
sumption, for the necessities of com- 
merce and trade. 

If we view the county from the sea 
it reveals to the eye a panorama of 











Captain John, Chief Hoopa Indians, 





Scene at Klamath River, Cal. A family ga thering. 





hill and dale, covered with an un- 
broken forest, extending from the 
highest mountains to the low level 
of the sea. But if we penetrate the 
woods, follow a river that rises in 
some high altitude, and from that 
point view the surrounding country, 
we. shall find nature in her gran- 
deur, sublime, forbidding, yet docile 
asachild. The forests of giant red- 
wood trees spread out before us, for 
miles and miles, as far as the eye can 
reach ; not in sentinel groves, but in 
one continuous belt—dense, stately, 
dark and awesome. Adjoining the 
redwood belt on the east, and sharp- 
ly defined wy lines of demarkation, 
are forests of deciduous and ever- 
green timber, madrone, fir, spruce, 
pine and oak—the two last cover- 
ing immense areas, but of less uni- 
form growth. Far to the east rise 
higher summits, tipped with snow, 
and, pushing their way among the 
hills, often hidden from view, are 
silvery streams, ever-living streams 
fed from the snow-clad mountains 
and from the springs that ‘touch 
with freshness and relieve with 
beauty the whole grand panorama 
of these wilds. From some of the 
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heights almost an empire may be 
viewed. It is a mountain scene— 
a real Switzerland of rugged peaks 
and precipices, of seams and gorges, 
yet nowhere is there waste. Except 
occasional rocky points that pene- 
trate the fertile mold to hold them- 
selves to view, there is no barren 
spot, no hint of scantiness in vege- 
tation. 

The vast area from mountain sum- 
mit to deepest chasm is teeming 
with vegetable life, clothed with for- 
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the possibilities in the region are 
not by any means thoroughly pros- 
pected—in fact, but little has been 
done—it is amazing to find how the 
oil is oozing out of the ground in 
different localities, and gas is es- 
caping in a natural manner so that 
one locality is utilizing it for illum- 
inating purposes. 

The agricultural and dairying in- 
terests of Humboldt are also import- 
ant, and the field in these lines is 
open without measurements. Cer- 
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Jane §S. Stanford, Bendixsen Shipyard. 


est or meadow carpet, not always 
green, but of such varied hues, from 
brown and russet to the most bril- 
liant colorings, that the senses are 
enchanted, and one is uncertain 
whether to admire most nature’s 
grandeur of conception or her deli- 
cate touches in decoration. 

The redwood of Humboldt con- 
stitutes its richest available re- 
source, and next in importance is 
its undeveloped oil areas found in 
the southern part of the county and 
almost wholly untouched. In this 
age of oil development, although 











tainly in the near future these inter- 
ests in the county will attract the 
attention of the homeseeker and 
capitalist. There is a great oppor- 
tunity here for the men of energy, 
push, brains and capital. The im- 
mense dairy industries at present 
bring to Humboldt County a cash 
revenue of over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a month; in the neigh- 
borhood of one and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

The surface of the county is a 
system of terraced hills and moun- 
tains, beginning at the sea-shore 
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Raw and finished lumber. 

















Shingle Machine. 


and gradually rising, grade by grade, 
until at the extreme eastern boun- 
dary some of the mountains reach 
an elevation of from four thousand 
to seven thousand feet. From Cape 
Mendocino to Trinidad Head, some 
thirty-five miles bordering the coast- 
line, the terraces are more exten- 
sive and broader—thereby making 
the elevation much more gradual. 


Between these two natural land- 
marks are found the principal har- 
bors, the outlets of the two promi- 
nent rivers, and many stretches of 
the levelest land in the county. This 
region is inhabited by eighty per 
cent of the population. The entire 
district is abundantly watered by 
scores of small rivers and streams. 
With their sources in the south and 
east, they flow in a general north- 
westerly course and empty into the 
Pacific Ocean. The principal one 
of these, navigable for some dis- 
tance, is the Eel river, entering the 
southeastern part of Humboldt in 
two..branches, which, flowing for 
thirty miles in a general northwest- 
erly* direction, unite, forming Eel 
riveM.proper, then continuing for a 
distance of forty miles, and reach- 








ing the ocean at a point some seven 
miles to Humboldt Bay. Mad river 
is another important stream, stretch- 
ing across the county in the same 
general direction and debouching in- 
to the Pacific five miles north of 
Humboldt Bay. 

The Klamath and Trinity rivers 
water the northern part of the 
county, the former flowing into the 
ocean about a mile north of the 
northern boundary line. The Bear, 
Mattole, Elk and Vanduzen rivers 
and Redwood and Maple creeks are 








Orleans, on the Klamath. 
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Fruitland, Humboldt County. Photos by A. W. Erickson, Arcata. 
Scene at Klamath River, Hydraulic Mining. 
In the Redwoods. 




















P. H. Ryan, Attorney-at-Law, Eureka. 


not only beautiful, but important 
streams, in that they drain an ex- 
tensive watershed and distribute 
their waters to immense areas of fer- 
tile and productive farms and stock 
pastures. 

For equability, mildness and 
tonic effects, the climate of Hum- 
boldt County is not bettered in any 
other section, and in most places 
is not equaled. Coolness near the 
coast throughout the year is varied 
in inland districts to warmer sum- 
mers and cooler winters. Mild, 
warm days are followed by refresh- 
ing nights, and the same kind of 
clothing may be worn comfortably 
at all seasons. 


The main features of Humboldt’s 


climatic conditions are, an abun- @ 
dance of rain, running from forty- ¢ 


five to seventy inches annually, and 
lack of extremes of temperature, the 
mean annual temperature for thir- 
teen years being 51.3. The so-called 
rainy season usually begins in Oc- 
tober and continues until May, the 
rainfall being by no means continu- 
ous, the greater part of what is 
called winter being the pleasantest 
season of the year. Rain comes so 
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easily and so comfortably that no 
one deems it unpleasant. There are 
no long weeks of wet weather. The 
darkest storm is soon broken by 
hours of sunshine, making double 
the enjoyment of freshness and re- 
newed vigor. 

To this perfect climate Humboldt 
also adds her rich, productive soil, 
that yields as luxuriant crops as it 
did forty years ago. This, too, 
without fertilization or irrigation, 
the soil seeming to be inexhaustible. 
For ages the valleys of Humboldt, 
with their natural water courses, 
have been receiving the rich allu- 
vial deposits from the mountain 
sides. With very little frost and this 
wonderful water supply, the luxu- 
riance and variety of products is 
boundless. Things that grow any- 
where else thrive here, and invari- 
ably excel in quality. 

From a health point of view these 
climatic conditions are exceptional. 
Where evenness of temperature. 
abundant moisture, constant ocean 





J. W. Turner, Attorney -at-Law. 








Seasoning logs, 





On the Eel 
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River and Eureka Railroad. 
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breezes and a redundancy of pure 
mountain streams, are combined 
with a complete absence of swamps, 
pools, reservoirs and _ irrigation 
ditches, the average health of the 
inhabitants should be good indeed. 
The ocean breezes on the one hand, 
the mountains on the other, perform 
nature’s purifying work in her own 
perfect manner. The claims of 
Humboldt as a sanitarium have 
never been advanced, but it is 
doubtful if the Pacific Coast has any 
like area where the health conditions 
are so favorable. Yet there are no 
established, advertised health re- 
sorts; the whole mountain district 
is nature’s sanitarium, where health- 
giving forces are free to be enjoyed 
by the rich and the poor alike. The 
practice of camping out, thoroughly 
established among the people, is but 
a natural result of this disease defy- 
ing combination which nature has 
worked out for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

The greater per cent of the popu- 
lation is native born; the foreign 
residents coming mostly from north- 
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Residence of J. M. Vance. Eureka. 


ern parts of Europe and Canada. 
There are no Chinese or Japanese 
and fewer negroes than in any sec- 
tion of the State I have ever visited. 
From 1850 the growth in population 
has been slow and sure; no whole- 
sale influx, but a steady and sturdy 
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Residence of Thos. Bair. Arcata, Humboldt County, Cal. 
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Seasoning Logs. 


one, composed of the bone and sinew 
of this and other lands. The result 
has created an orderly, thrifty, well- 
balanced community that has caused 
the county to be always prosperous. 

All occupations are fairly repre- 
sented, but lumbering in its differ- 
ent branches employs the greater 
number of the people. Since 1880 
the population has increased over 
one hundred per cent, and several 
villages and communities have 
sprung into existence as a result. 
A great many of the most valuable 
property interests have since that 
time been built and developed. This 
is conclusive evidence of steady and 
healthy growth, for only the strong 
and aggressive in a community build 
ships, railroads and mills, and en- 
gage in mining and similar pursuits. 
The wonderful natural resources, 
the salubrious climate, together 
with the fertile and productive soil 
of this region, if properly presented 
to the world at large and the United 








States in particular, would bring a 
flood of emigration of the proper 
kind of people, homeseekers and 
producers, that would astonish the 


world with their development of 
this section of the State. 
Emigration has not been so 


largely invited hitherto because of 
Humboldt County’s lack of rail com- 
munication with the outer world, 
but the rapid strides and heavy in- 
vestments at present being made 
by the A. T. & S. F. R. R. and the 
Southern Pacific Company, insure 
in the near future ample railroad 
connections with this section of the 
State. 

Humboldt Bay is fourteen miles 
long and from one-half mile to four 
miles in width. The tidal area is 
about thirty miles and it has thirty- 
five miles of navigable channels. Its 
position is near the center of the 
coast line of the county, and extends 
nearly parallel therewith, being sep- 
arted from the ocean by two narrow 
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peninsulas, these forming one of the 
finest land-locked harbors. Some 
years back, about 1889, the Federal 
Government began improving the 
harbor and its entrance by the con- 
struction of jetties. Between two 
and three millions of dollars, ex- 
pended in this manner, has made 
Humboldt Bay a safe and beautiful 
harbor, and made it accessible by 
all except the deepest draught ves- 
sels. By this expenditure, a 24-foot 
depth of channel, 1350 feet wide, 
has been maintained on the bar. 
Humboldt Bay is 420 miles south of 
the mouth of the Columbia river and 
216 miles north of San Francisco 
Bay. Communication with San 
Francisco is regular, with several 
lines of steamers, some of which 
make the trip in 17 hours. A line 
of steamers make regular trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon, calling at Eureka and Coos 
Bay, Oregon, each way. A fleet of 
from forty to sixty sailing vessels 





G. R. Georgeson, Bureka. 

















Residence of G. R. Georgeson. 


is constantly engaged in the lum- 
ber trade, carrying cargoes to Cali- 
fornia ports, to Mexico, Central 
America, South America, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Australia, China 
and Japan. 

The flurry in real estate in Hum- 
boldt is the beginning of that de- 
velopment that this section of the 
State has been eagerly awaiting for 
a number of years past. But with 
the advent of the railroads, and they 
are coming now, Humboldt County 
will be a busy field for some years. 

One of those who has faith in its 
ultimate development is G. R. 
Georgeson, who has lately con- 
structed the Georgeson block, on 
Fourth and E streets. This is a 
handsome four-story office struc- 
ture, built by the best skilled 
labor in day’s work, and contains all 
the modern improvements of late 
office buildings. Mr. Georgeson al- 
so owns Georgeson Hall, and a 
one-half interest in the Grand Ho- 
tel property. G. R. Georgeson 
came to Humboldt County from 
Scotland in 1883 when seventeen 
years of age. 

He held positions of trust with 
some of the largest mercantile 
houses of Eureka, and finally started 
for himself, succeeding to his pres- 
ent real estate and insurance busi- 
ness. 

The large and commodious offices 

















New Grand Hotel, property of G. R. Georgeson. and Wm. Perrott. 


on Third street, between E and F 
streets, are models, and show the 
maps of plots not only in Eureka 
but the entire county. No man in 
Humboldt County is better posted 
on timber lands, both redwood and 
pine, and his knowledge of city and 
county property improved and un- 
improved is undisputed. Mr. 
Georgeson is supervising agent in 
the county for Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 


_Express, as well as the city agent 


for that company for Eureka. 

The insurance department of Mr. 
Georgeson’s business is under able 
management of capable and efficient 
men, and some of the strongest com- 
panies in the world are represented 
by his firm. He also represents 
the majority of the European steam- 
ship lines, and notary work and con- 
veyancy are given proper attention. 
By strict adherence to business and 
carefully formulated detail, Mr. 
Georgeson has built up a business 
which is far in advance of any like 
it in city or county. His standing 
in business circles is of the highest. 


Keen, clear-headed and energetic he 
represents the progressive man of 
the hour, and if Eureka had a few 
more of his stamp advancement and 
speedy development would be the 
universal watchword. 

Humboldt County Bank was in- 
corporated February 27, 1873, and 
has therefore entered upon its thirty- 
first year of prosperous existence. 
It is the oldest banking institution 
in Humboldt Co. The capital paid in 
coin is $200,000. The 6oth semi-an- 
nual statement was made at close of 
December, 1902, and shows business 
transacted amounting to more than 
a million dollars. -The correspond- 
ents of the bank are Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, London; 
Messrs. Laidlaw & Company, New 
York; Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company, Chicago; The Bank of 
California, San Francisco. 

The officers are: J. W. Henderson, 
president; Josiah Bell, vice-presi- 
dent; F. W. Georgeson, cashier; 
G. Y. Henderson, assistant cashier. 
The directors are J. W. Henderson, 








Plan of Georgeson’s Block on Fourth and FE Streets. 


H. H. Buhne, Jr., J. M. Vance, L.C. of The Home Savings Bank a busi- 








{ Tuttle, Josiah Bell, N. Bullock, H. ness is shown of half a million dol- 
W. McClellan, J. M. Carson, and lars. The officers are: J. W. Hen- 
S. W. McFarland. derson, president; Josiah Bell, vice- 


HOME SAVINGS BANK. president ; Henry Sevier, cashier; C. 
In the twenty-seventh statement J. Craddock, secretary, and the 
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Humboldt County Bank. 


Home Savings Bank. 
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board of directors, besides the 
above-named men, includes N. Bul- 
lock and H. W. McClellan. This 
house transacts a savings bank busi- 
ness only. The dividend declared 
on deposits for the term ending De- 
cember 31, 1902, was at the rate of 
three per cent per annum, free of 
taxes. 


The Bank of Eureka was incor- 
porated October 1889, and has ren- 





30,000,000 feet of lumber. 


dered its twenty-sixth semi-annual 
statements showing negotiations ag- 
gregating close on to a million and a 
half. The correspondents are: 
Anglo-Californian Bank, Limited, 
San Francisco; German American 
Bank, New York; Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company, Chicago ;Anglo- 
Californian Bank, Limited, London; 
Bank of Arcata, Aracta, Cal; Fern- 
dale Bank, Ferndale, and Del Norte 
County Bank, Crescent City. The 


Monthly. 


officers are: C. P. Soule, president; 
Robert Porter, vice-president; L. T. 
Kinley, cashier; C. H. Palmtag 
and G. A. Belcher, assistant cash- 
iers. The directors are: William 
Carson, Allen A. Curtis, Robert Por- 
ter, J. K. Dollison, Alex. Connick, 
A. Berding, and C. P. Soule. 

The Savings Bank of Humboldt 
County was also incorporated in Oc- 
tober, 1889. Its last statement puts 
its negotiations at considerably more 





than half a million dollars. The 
officers and directors are those of 
the Bank of Eureka who ably serve 
both concerns with great success. 


Charles Parsons Soule, President 
of the Bank of Eureka, and Vice- 
President of the Savings Bank of 
Humboldt County, in Eureka, was 
born at Winslow, Maine, in 1851. 
He attended the public schools in 
that State and also the Coburn Pre- 
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Cc. P. Soule, Eureka. Cal. 


paratory Institute at Waterville, 
Maine. Coming to California in 1867 
he attended business college for a 
term, then entered the employ of the 
Bank of California as a messenger 
boy in 1868, and at the instance of 
the Bank went to Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, in 1869 and served as book- 
keeper in the office of the Virginia 
& Truckee Railroad Company. 


When he returned to San Fran- 
cisco he re-entered the Bank of Cali- 
fornia as a clerk in 1870. In 1871 he 
went to Hamilton, White Pine 
County, Nevada, as bookkeeper for 
the agency of the Bank of California 
at that place. In 1873 he went to 
Austin, Nevada, as cashier of Pax- 
ton & Curtis’ Bank. Elected a re- 
publican member of the tenth Ne- 
vada Legislature in 1879-1880 he re- 
mained in Nevada and later became 
manager of Paxton & Curtis’ bank- 
ing business at Austin, and member 
of the banking firm of Paxton, Cur- 
tis & Co., Reno, Nevada. Finally in 





1889 he returned to California and 
located in Eureka, Cal. 

Mr. Soule was one of the incor- 
porators of the Bank of Eureka and 
the Savings Bank of Humboldt 
County, in which banks he served 
as Director and Cashier, until 1902, 
when he was elected President of 
the Bank of Eureka, and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Savings Bank. 





Henry H. Buhne, Jr., is the son 
of one of Humboldt’s earliest and 
most influential citizens—Captain 
H. H. Buhne. He has extensive in- 
terests in Eureka, consisting of city 
property and merchandising estab- 
lishments. He is also the proprie- 
tor of Buhne’s Big Store on First 
street, and of the branch of Buhne’s 
Big Store located on Second street. 

At the former place of business 
a general line of hardware, stoves, 
ranges, heavy and shelf hardware, 
cutlery, etc., are carried. Immedi- 
ately across First street, from the 
main store, another large building 
is filled with farming implements 
of every kind, suitable for use in this 
part of California. 

H. H. Buhne, Jr., is agent for 
John Deere, manufacturer of bug- 
gies and carriages, and always has 
a full line of all classes of vehicles 
on hand. He also carries Schuttler 
farm wagons, one of the best makes 
in the United States. These wagons 
have long been held in high esteem 
by the farming communities in all 
parts of the western country. 

At the branch on Second street 
will be found the only exclusive 
sporting goods store ia Humboldt 
County. Here are exhibited all 
kinds of basebati paraphernalia, the 
different manufactures of rifles, shot 
guns and pistols; late improved 
arms of any and all grades. A spec- 
ialty is made of mining and milling 
supplies, pipe—iron and steel. 
Stoves and ranges are brought di- 
rect from manufacturers in carload 
lots, F. J. Reid being the manager 
in charge. Fishing tackle for the 
most fastidious sportsman, rods, 











flies, and so forth, are also found 
at this store. 

Mr. Buhne has lately established 
a coal yard on Buhne’s wharf, 
where he carries all kinds of hard 
and soft coal, delivered to any part 
of the city of Eureka. His immense 
business interests makes Mr. Buhne 
one of the busiest mercantile men 
of the county of Humboldt. He has 
disposed of his country property at 
different times, having sold his last 
rancho a few days ago for twenty- 
seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. Buhne enjoys sport, and is 
a member of the Eureka Shooting 
Club and one of its best shots. 
Henry, as he is socially known, 
takes an active interest in any move 
that is for the welfare of Humboldt 
County. He is aiso extensively in- 
terested in redwood timber lands, 
and knows the timber districts so 
thoroughly that he is authority on 
this branch of Humboldt’s greatest 
industry. 





At the corner of E and Fifth 
streets is the building occupied by 
the Standard Furniture Company, 
of which G. H. Close is manager. 
The business has been carried on 
by Mr. Close for twenty-five years, 
and so successfully has he catered 
to the trade of the district as well 
as city of Eureka, that he now has 
an establishment that can supply 
customers of any taste and any 
length of purse. It is the cheapest 
up-to-date store of the kind north 
of San Francisco. 


made of upholstery in all its 
branches, and of draperies, of every 
sort, while the house and office fur- 
niture displayed is of the most at- 
tractive as well as of the best makes 
and designs. Everything pertain- 
ing to the equipment of a home, all 
appointments that give a dwelling 
its most comfortable and inviting 
appearance can be found in Mr. 
Close’s store. 





The present incumbent of the 
County Clerk’s office of Humboldt 
County, W. H. Haw, was born in 
this county in 1865. Mr. Haw has 





A specialty is W. H. Haw, County Clerk, Humboldt. 
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held prominent positions in different 
walks of life during his business 
life time. He was for a consider- 
able length of time engaged in the 
real estate and insurance business, 
and fought his way to the front. In 
the Fall of 1898 the people of the 
county, realizing his worth and 
business capacity, elected him 
County Clerk. In the fall of 1902 
he was re-elected by an increased 
majority. By his courteous treat- 
ment of all who come in contact 
with county affairs, his genial na- 
ture, and quick perception of the 
county’s requirements and welfare 
has made him a valuable citizen 
and a most efficient officer. His 


growth from boyhood to manhood 
has been a clear, successful and bril- 
liant record, and the people and 
community at large attest his worth 
by placing him in one of the import- 
Modest, gen- 


ant public positions. 


tlemanly, keen and businesslike, he 
conducts the affairs of the County 
Clerk’s office in a most satisfactory 
manner to the citizens and taxpay- 
ers of his territory. 


Not only are the industries fol- 
lowed by citizens of Humboldt 
County, but the arts are no less 
courted. Miss Adeline Ricks, 
daughter of C. S. Ricks of Eureka, 
has made her debut as a musician 
before a large and fashionable audi- 
ense at San Jose, Cal. Thé follow- 
ing is from the San Jose Daily Mer- 
cury of March 28, 1903: 

“Victory Theatre was the scene 
of a large and fashionable audience 
of music-loving people and students 
last evening, the occasion being the 
piano recital of Miss Adeline Ricks, 
a rising star on the local musical 
horizon. The gifted young lady is 
a student in the Conservatory of 
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Miss Adeline Ricks. 


Music at the University of the Pa- 
cific, where she has been studying 
for two years. She will graduate 
with the May class and her appear- 
ance last evening was in the nature 
of a graduating recital. As soon as 
Miss Ricks appeared before the au- 
dience, escorted by her teacher, Pro- 
fessor Douillet, Dean of the Conser- 
vatory of Music of the University, 
of the Pacific at San Jose, Cal. 
every one in the vast audience felt 
sympathetically drawn toward the 
charming young lady. By her 
girlish manners one could hardly 
believe that she fully realized what 
a great task stood before her in a 
programme that really called for a 
finished and mature performance; 
but before the evening closed 
this idea was quite dispelled, giving 
way to admiration and appreciation 
which was demonstrated by the 
great applause accorded her efforts. 

She opened her recital with “Pre- 
lude and Fugue, C Minor,” from the 
well-tempered clavicord from Bach. 
In her rendition of the fugue every- 





the performer’s musical 

In the “Spinning Song,” 
composed by Dean Douillet, and 
“Tarantelle,’ by Rubenstein, the 
audience was brought to a pitch of 
enthusiasm over the uncommon 
technique and brilliancy of the per- 
former. 

“She was recalled to the stage to 
receive testimonials in the form of 
several large and beautiful bou- 
quets of flowers. She recognized 
the gifts and the approval of the 
audience by kissing the bouquets 
and bowing prettily to the applaud- 
ing multitude. Her simple, unaf- 
fected manners took the audience 
by storm and she was forced to ap- 
pear again and again before their 
enthusiasm died away.” 


one felt 
qualities. 





One of the most attractive library 
buildings seen in any city of the 
State will be the Carnegie Free 
Public Library now building in Eu- 
reka by Knowles Evans and B. C. 
Tarver, architects. The main build- 
ing is 60xgo feet, with half circle 
stack room at rear, 22 foot radius. 
There is a high basement extending 
under the entire building, and ar- 
ranged for historical, museum, bicy- 
cle, janitors’, furnace, fuel, work, 
toilet and lavatory rooms. The first 
or main floor consists of a large, 
spacious entrance lobby, news, 
magazine, newspaper, stack and 
trustee rooms, with librarian’s of- 
fice and distributing counter occu- 
pying a space in the stack room. 
The lobby is 30x30 feet square, im- 
mediately below the dome, and is 
crowned by an inner dome _ sup- 
ported on composite columns. 

In both the main and the inner 
dome octagonal skylights afford 
direct light to the center of the 
building. 

Around the lobby, 12 feet above 
the main floor, is placed a seven- 
foot gallery, octagonal in shape, 
which will be used for a display of 
art works only. This gallery is 
made easily accessible by two 
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Plan of Carnegie Free Public Library for Eureka. 


flights of stairs leading off from the 
lobby, one at either side of the main 
entrance. All rooms open off from 
the lobby by either doors or arch- 
ways; those opening by doors are 
enclosed by glass partitions. 

The construction consists of con- 
crete walls to line of main floor; 
from there up, brick, with pressed 
brick face, with terra cotta, buff 
brick and stone trimmings. The 
roof is covered with California slate 
and tin, the main entrance steps 
and buttresses are of Humboldt 
granite, and all basement floors are 


Evans and Tarver Architects, 


of concrete. The vestibule, en- 
trance and lobby floors are of Mo- 
saic tile. All other floors are of 
hard wood. 

All windows and glass partitions 
are of plate, ventilating transoms, 
filled with art and cathedral glass. 
The entire interior finish is of red- 
wood and buhrl, finished in its nat- 
ural color. The heating apparatus 
consists of the latest hot air system 
operated from the basement. 


One of the busy men of Eureka, 
Mr. Knowles Evans, has been a resi- 








View of Gross Building, Eureka, Humboldt Co., 
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dent some fifteen or sixteen years. 
During this time he has been en- 
gaged in draughting plans for and 
creating many of Eureka’s resi- 
dences and business blocks. Mr. 
Evans does a general contracting 
business—pile driving, bridge build- 
ing, etc. He is at present supervis- 
ing architect of the Dr. Gross 
building, a handsome illustration of 
which appears in this issue of the 
Overland Monthly. He also, in 
conjunction with Mr. Tarver, is ar- 
chitect of the new Carnegie Library 
building for the city of Eureka, and 
the Georgeson building on the cor- 
ner of Fourth and E streets. Mr. 


Monthly. 


zens of the county, fair-minded, 
straightforward, and always giving 
his aid where the community’s wel- 
fare deserves it. 





One of the latest manufacturing 
concerns added to Eureka’s inter- 
ests is the Humboldt Woolen Mills. 
These mills were a success from the 
start, and under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. A. W. R. Berr, the 
stockholders are drawing fair divi- 
dends on the money invested, and 
Eureka has another manufactory 
that produces the finest woolen 
cloths, suitings and blankets on the 
Pacific Coast. It is an ideal situa- 








Humboldt Bay Woolen Mills. 


Evans has completed some of the 
finest bridges in the country for the 
Board of Supervisors—viz., the Mad 
River bridge and. Mattle river and 
Yager bridges. 

His reputation and standing as 
a man well versed in his particular 
line secures for him an immense 
amount of work and supervision, 
and places him in the front rank of 
those who are building the city of 
Eureka, as well as making substan- 
tial improvements in different parts 
of Humboldt county. 

Mr. Evans is a native of Indiana 
and was born in 1862. 

He is one of the enterorising citi- 








tion for the woolen manufacturing 
industry. The water, high class 
wool, the modern machinery in use, 
places this institution in the front 
rank of woolen mills in California. 
Orders have been received that will 
take months to fill, most of the bet- 
ter class of goods going to New 
York merchants. 

Mr. Berr found when they began 
operations that there was a deposit 
of iron in the water, that conse- 
quently gave a yellow tint to 
blankets and garments that were in- 
tended for pure white. So he had a 
well dug near the mill, from which 
at a depth of twelve feet, the fine- 

















Pine’s Foundry and Machine shops. 


est kind of pure water is obtained, 
which he uses when required for 
pure white goods. 

The present capacity of the mill 
is twenty looms and three sets of 
cording machines. The mill employ- 
ing about fifty or sixty people. 

Mr. Berr was formerly employed 
in this business in the New Eng- 
land states, and later came to Cali- 
fornia and was superintendent of the 
San Jose Woolen Mills for a length 
of time. 





He is of the opinion that Eureka 
is the point for woolen manufactur- 
ing and from his able management 
he has proven the many advantages 
of the situation. 





Eureka has a first-class iron foundry 
in the extensive plant of the Eureka 
Foundry Co. embracing a large mod- 
ern machine shop from which are 
turned out bull donkeys and all kinds 
of machinery used in lumbering and 
mill-work. From thirty to sixty men 








The Bull Donkey Engine as now built and called ‘‘Portable Bull.’’ 
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The first and original style ‘“‘Bull Donkey’”’ 


Engine. 


are employed and the firm has a 
large and profitable business, in this 
and adjoining counties. 

They also build cars for the local 
lumbering railroads. The present 
plant is a new one recently erected 
and supplied with the latest modern 
machinery and is a credit to the 
county. 

Some time ago they lost every- 
thing by fire, and their business de- 
manded an immediate construction 
of the present plant, which would 
be a credit to much larger cities 
than Eureka. 

The Eureka foundry supplies at 
short notice, iron and brass cast- 
ings, steam engines of every possi- 
ible description manufactured, at the 
very lowest bottom prices. The offi- 
cers of the company are: N. H. Pine, 
Pres., C. H. Elsner, Secretary. 





The representative of the second 
Assembly district of the State of 
California, in the past session of the 
Legislature, George T. Rolley, is a 
native of Morris, Illinois, where he 
first saw the light Feb. 5, 1874. His 
parents removed to Humboldt 
County, California, during his in- 
fancy and Mr. Rolley has grown to 





manhood among his constituents, 
who sent him to represent them in 
the halls of Legislation at Sacra- 
mento, during the session just fin- 
ished. 

George T. Rolley graduated from 
the public schools of Humboldt 
County, then attended Humboldt 
Academy, from which he entered the 
law office of Congressman J. N. Gil- 
lette, where he fitted himself for his 
iegal career and was admitted to 
practice July 26, 1895. By arithmet- 
ical computation at that date Mr. 
Rolley was exactly twenty-one 
years, five months and twenty-six 
days old; the youngest admitted at- 
torney in the great State of Califor- 
nia. 

Politically George T. Rolley has 
always been a staunch and fearless 
republican and takes the greatest in- 
terest in the party’s advancement. 
He has attended every county con- 
vention since his majority and is a 
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valuable and efficient worker for the 
party’s good. 

Since his admission to practice 
he has been the legal advisor of the 
public administrator and has been 
recently reappointed. 

Mr. Rolley is a member of the 
Woodmen of the World, and the 
Foresters of America. At the session 
of the Grand Court of Foresters held 
at Stockton in May last, he was 
elected Grand Trustee. He was a 
prominent worker in the legislature, 
serving as Chairman of Public 
Works Committee ; member of Com- 
mittee on State Capital and Parks; 
Commerce and Navigation; Coun- 
ties and County boundaries ; County 
and Township governments and on 
Corporations. Socially Mr. Rolley 
is a pleasant, broad-guaged gentle- 
man and we predict marked success 
for him in the practice of his pro- 
fession—the law. 





Among the foremost personages 
in business, promoting and develop- 
ing the county, is J. C. Bull, Jr. He 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1840, and his people were among 
the argonauts to the land of gold in 
1850. At the age of sixteen he came 
to Humboldt County, and has been 
a resident for the past forty-seven 
years. For many years Mr. Bull 
was sheriff of Humboldt County, 
and for a considerable time was en- 
gaged in stock-raising. 

The career of this wide-awake 
man is an object lesson to young 
men. John C. Bull, Jr., is one of 
the enterprising citizens of Hum- 
boldt. He is the main factor in the 
promotion of Eureka’s electric rail- 
way, incorporating with his busi- 
ness associates an electric railway 
system that will extend from Eu- 
reka to Arcata on the north and 
Fortuna on the south, which will 
give to Eureka and suburban towns 
a rapid transit system unexcelled in 
the west. He is vice-president of the 
Redwood Land and Investment Co., 
vice-president of Bayside Mill Co., 


vice-president Bendixen Shipbuild- 
ing Co., and is heavily interested 
in other enterprises. 

Mr. Bull was the contractor for 
the United States Government that 
constructed the Humboldt jetties at 
the entrance to Humboldt Bay, an 
immense undertaking that made this 
bay a safe entrance. Where former- 
ly the channel was crooked and 
from 9 to 14 feet deep, it is now 
straight and carries from 35 to 38 
feet of water. 

This immense undertaking cost 
the United States Government 
something like $2,000,000. Mr. Bull 
is quick, active and alert, broad- 
guage in his business views, always 
enterprising and liberal when Hum- 
boldt County’s interests demand it. 
He is conservative to a degree, and 
his judgment is appealed to by his 
fellow-citizens. 





The youngest man in the Real Es- 
tate and Insurance business in Eu- 
reka, is Thos. H. Perry. Born 
and raised in the town, he has grown 
up among the people with whom he 
does business. He deals in city and 


country property, takes charge of 
property for 
and collects rents 


non-residents, 
for 


pays 


taxes his 
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A lumber camp on North Fork River. 


clients, and is a notary public. Mr. 
Perry represents the following In- 
surance Companies—Life, Fire, Ac- 
cident and Plate Glass, New York 
Life Ins. Co., Royal Exchange As- 
surance of London, New York Un- 
derwriter’s Agency, Commercial 
Union Ins. Co., Palatine Ins. Co., 
Greenwich Ins. Co., Frankein Fire 
of Phila., New Zealand Fire and Ma- 
rine of New Zealand, Agricultural of 
New York, Manchester Ins. Co., 
American Central Ins. Co. of St. 





Louis, The Spring Garden Fire Ins. 
Co. of Phila. and the New York 
Plate Glass Ins. Co. Mr. Perry also 
issues assurity bonds. 

He has had a thrifty business for 
the past four years and it is steadily 
growing. By strict tact and close 
attention to his clients’ wants, he 
has built up a very satisfactory and 
lucrative clientelle that will grow 
as Eureka grows and as Humboldt 
prospers. 





A Humboldt County Dairy. 
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At the corner of First and D 
streets, in Eureka, stands the West- 
ern Hotel. It is a commodious 
structure with squared and bowed 
corners which give the apartments 
in those sections of the building the 
advantage of an extra amount of 
light and air. Well ventilated, well 
kept and well managed, the Western 
is one of the best hotels on the Coast 
and a favorite with the travelling 
public. Not less so with permanent 
guests it is the home of many. The 
manager, C. A. Waldner, is another 
of Eureka’s energetic, wide-awake 
citizens, and not only an able busi- 
ness man but he is no less a factor 
in the general life of the town whose 
growth he is trying to advance. 





Among the foremost of the citi- 
zens of Humboldt ranks Mr. J. G. 
Loveren. He comes from sturdy 
New England stock, and is of the 
race that has helped so materially to 
build the West. He was born in 
Deering, New Hampshire, May 3, 
1850. 

He moved to California in 1874, 





G. A. Waldner. 





J. H. Loveren. 


and becoming impressed with the 
future of Eureka decided to make 
his residence there. His education 
as a mill man having been acquired 
in the advanced mills of the East, 
he found the methods of the Hum- 
boldt lumber men crude and far be- 
hind the times in the manufacture of 
lumber. All lumber was being edged 
by hand. In 1874 he went East and 
had constructed for his use the first 
redwood gang edger. 

Mr. Loveren is largely responsi- 
ble for the granting of terminal rates 
on lumber shipments. 

The Chamber of Commerce and 
the able work of such citizens as Mr. 
Loveren has been a continual and 
persistent believer in the ultimate 
invasion of the East by the redwood 
shingle, and it is due to his efforts 
and the energetic work of his many 
agents that the great success of the 
redwood shingle is due. 





Arcata. 


Arcata was the first town in Hum- 
boldt County to incorporate. It is 
delightfully situated on a _ plateau 
at the northern extremity of the 
Bay of Humboldt. It is splendidly 
Bay of Humboldt. It is a splendid- 
ly laid out city, and its plaza and 
many charming residences delight 
the stranger and visitor. Arcata is 
absolutely free from cold winds and 
fogs. The Arcata Bottoms, on 
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Humboldt Mfg. Co’s. store, Arcata, Humboldt County, Cal. 


which the border of the town stands, 
is one of the most fertile and pros- 
perous sections of the country. The 
town supports banking institutions, 
free library, a tannery, several shin- 
gle mills, three creameries, an elec- 
tric light plant, a high school and 
a very creditable school building. A 
wharf has been extended to deep 
water, and the vessels of the larg- 
est draught may take cargoes there. 

Arcata is the depot of supplies for 
the mining region of Northern 


Humboldt, Northwestern Trinity 
County, and Southwestern Siskiyou, 
the gateway of commercial and min- 
eral enterprise. 


The Humboldt Manufacturing 
Company is probably the foremost 
in the county. The store which is 
located at Arcata is a large and com- 
modious one, and iror he~* the en- 
tire country adjoining ‘© supplied. 
Mr. I. Cullberg, Jr., has this institu- 
tion under his able management. 




















